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the Presbyterian. 
AND HE DIED. 

Mr. Editor-—However carelessly some 
‘may read the fifth chapter of Genesis, it 
‘has always been a very impressive portion 
of Scripture to me. It isa condensed biog- 
‘raphy of very aged men who flourished 
while the earth was in its youth, and the 
frequent recurrence of the words “and he 


“died” conveys to my mind the lesson of 


‘man’s frailty more effectively than could 
have been done by all the efforts of rheto- 


ric. Life extended through nine centuries, 
and, after all, terminated by death! Even 


under these circumstances, no more than a 
vapour! The circumstances are now al- 
tered, but the result is the same. I have 
‘Sived one-half a century, and am contin- 


ually admonished that the machinery of 


life is wearingaway. It has not the spring 
and elasticity which it once had. It jars 
-and creaks in premonition of its* utter de- 
rangement and destruction. Iam, in fact, 


reminded of the impressiveness of the 


words, “and he died,” and begin to feel 


that the years which would have been 


‘buoyant youth to a patriarch, are age, 
almost old age, tome. Fifty years! how 
goon are they passed! They are like a 
watch in the night—yet strange things 
have happened in their flight. I recur to 
the season of my youth, and inquire for 
my companions. Where isthe merry com- 
pany with whom I engaged in the blood- 
stirring sports of my school days? I see 
on the tablet of memory their ruddy faces, 
and hear their ringing laugh—themselves 
I see and hear no more. Many of them 
who, thus sported have long since shut 
their eyes on all sublunary objects—and 
they died. From school to college I pass ; 
from careless boyhood to more aspiring 
youth. There are graver forms and more 
thoughtful study; the result, however, is 
the same. Passed away, or passing away, 
few have kept by my side. It has been 
like a battle scene; the dead and wounded 
have been many, while few have escaped 
untouched. The grave, the devouring 
grave, has shut out many from the sight. 
The rest have graven upon their faces the 
marks of care, of disappointment, of dis- 
ease, with here and there one with brighter 
and more animated look, brightened not by 
earthly, but heavenly prospects. Often, 
as I pass through places once well known 
as loved resorts, I see written in characters 
at feast’ legible to me, on this and that 


‘pansion, the names of loved, ones who | 
have died. In. the. ctowded city too;  fa- | 


miliar faces gradually disappear, new gen- 
erations spring up, among which, with 
difficulty, I catch an occasional glimpse of 
one remembered Jong years ago. Death 
has not only been busy, but its works are 
obtrusive. It is impossible. not to see and 
to hear—they have died. The reader of 
these lines may have a similar experience. 
Who has not jost friends? Whose family 
has not death invaded? Where is the 
social circle whose sunshine is not liable 
to such obscurations? The succession of 
families supposes the introduction of one 


by the burial of the preceding; and thus 


it is that one generation passeth away, and 
another cometh on the stage, so that the 
world itself is an alternation of lights and 
shades, of life and death. These may be 
called truisms, yet they are solemn ones. 
It behoves all to lay them to heart. The 
reader may say to the writer, and the 
writer to the reader—thou also must die! 
And is it indeed so? Must I lie moulder- 
ing under the surface of the earth upon 
which busy and living beings shall engage 
in all the activity whichA now observe 
around me? Will they press on in their 
pursuits heedless that [ have ever lived or 
died? These are gloomy thoughts to 
those who anticipate no better existence 
beyond this life’s horizon. How cheering 
the celestial message which assures me 
that this is but life’s vestibule, while the 
glorious temple lies further on; that here 
is but the infancy of a perfect manhood 
hereafter! Jesus died and lives for ever, 
and in this is the assurance of eternal life 
to his people. It matters but little, then, 
when, where, or how soon, if the immortal 
hope buoys up the soul, and if through the 
intervention of Christ, the pathway to hea- 
ven, although passing through the tomb, 
is irradiated with glory, and the blow which 
strikes down the body liberates the spirit, 
and introduces it into another and more ge- 
nial clime. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A Famine! A Cry for Help! 

Mr. Editor—It will scarcely be credited, 
that in any part of our happy country busi- 
ness is so depressed that the people are 
suffering. Yet such is the fact,as I was 
recently informed, in a place not one hun- 
dred miles from the city of Albany. There 
are families, I was told, which, for a long 
time, had ‘subsisted on one meal a day! 
Surely they who are so poorly furnished 
with the bread that perishes, should be well 
provided with the bread which will endure 
unto. everlasting life.» It is in this view that 


Lery for help in their behalf. There is a- 


small Presbyterian church in the place, with 
a few active members. ‘They have a small 
Sabbath school, but are not able to procure 
ajl the books they need. One of the Sab- 
bath school libraries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, together with some 
question books, catechisms, &c. would be a 
great help to them. Who will furnish the 
means to procure it for them ? 

As a further proof of the urgency of the 
case, it may be stated that there is also a 


Puseyite Sabbath school in the vicinity, 
where the children are taught Romeward- 


ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS. 


ism; a good library of our books may cor- 
rect this evil, and save some from the errors 
to which they are exposed. 

And if that church were likewise fur- 
nished. with one of our Congregational libra- 
ries, it would, doubtless, be the means of 
great good. Are there not some who are 
rich in the goods of this .world, who are 
also rich in faith, and-who will rejoice to 
embrace this opportunity of preaching the 
gospel to the poor? Let those who are 
suffering from hunger feel that thére are 
some who care for their souls. Brethren, 
help! And while your hearts are warm, 
send in your contributions to the Editor for 
a Sabbath library among the poor, and a 
Congregational library among the needy 
and deserving. W.J. M. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Presbytery of New Brunswick. 

The, Presbytery of New Brunswick met 
in the city of Trenton, on the 24th and 25th 
of April; thirty-seven ministers and nineteen 
elders were present. | 

A call was presented from the Central 
Church of Philadelphia for the Rev. W. H. 
Green, and from the church at Solebury, 
Pennsylvania, for Mr. William H. Kirk, 
which were put into their hands and ac- 
cepted. 

The Rev. C. Webster asked to have his 
pastoral connexion with Middletown Point 
dissolved, and the congregation concurring, 
the request was granted. 

Four candidates were received; seven 
examined; six lfcensed; and four dismissed 
to other Presbyteries. | 

The commissioners to the Assembly are 


elders S. G. Potts and S. M. Hamill. 

On petition from a number of persons in 
the city of Trenton, a committee was ap- 
pointed to organize a third church there on 
the second of May. 


Pennington, on May 17th, for the purpose 
of examining, and if the way be clear, of 
ordaining, Messrs. McNair and Phillips, as 
evangelists, under the Board of Missions, to 
Wisconsin. 

It appeared from the statistical reports 
that there has been a considerable increase 
during the year of the amount of contribu- 
tions to the Boards of the Church, and that 
the congregations generally are in a flourish- 
ing condition, as to numbers and external 
circumstances, though with few remarkable 
instances of large additions to the commu- 
nion. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Presbytery of New York. 


NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RELIGION IN THE 
BOUNDS OF THE PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The review of a year, whether it regard 
an individual, a family, a church, or a com- 
munity, is.a deeply interesting and solemn 
business; for then, as from an eminence, we 

op, the past, and o 
time to come, are rem 
God for his providential mercies thus far, 
and to supplicate their continuance. The 
past, where is it? Gone for ever, and num- 
bered with the years beyond the flood, 
while the future is shrouded in darkness, 
and no man can tell what shall be on the 
morrow; and hence the admonition should 
fall with solemn weight upon every ear, 
‘‘ Work while the day lasts, for the night 
cometh.”” ‘The Presbytery of New York 
had on its roll at our last annual statement 
35 ministers and 25 churches, embodying 
4729 communicants. Since that time, two 
churches, then vacant and extremely feeble, 
have been dissolved, and one new church 
organized. ‘The lives of all our ministers 
have been preserved, and with, perhaps a 
single exception, they are all at work in the 
Lord’s vineyard, aiding in some way the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
among men. But while the ministry has 
been thus favoured, death has made inroads 
among the eldership, and many valuable 
men among them, as well as some of both 
sexes among the private members of the 
Church, have been translated from their 


-gervice here to receive their crowns above. 


The churches of the Presbytery all report 
a state of peace and of external prosperity. 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes are well 
attended in all the churches; parochial 
schools are reported as in very favourable 
progress in some of the congregations; the 
cause of benevolence receives increased at- 
tention, and the contribution for the several 
Boards of the Church received attention 
more marked than in former years. 

In all the churches the services of the 
Sabbath are represented as being well at- 
tended, better than heretofore, with larger, 
and in many instances with more solemn 
assemblies, while weekly meetings for pray- 
er are observed, accompanied, at times, with 
a tenderness of spirit very encouraging, as 
indicative of the presence, occasionally, at 
least, of that Holy Spirit who maketh inter- 
cession for the saints according to the will 
of God. We regret, however, to record 
the fact that in some few of the churches 
the attendance on prayer-meetings has most 
lamentably declined. While such has been 
the state of the churches, other labours have 
not been neglected, and the alms-house, the 
penitentiary, and the public hospital have 
shared in the faithful stated labours of two 
of our number, while others have been de- 
voted to the religious instruction of the 
foreign population, and the coloured people 
who reside among us. 

Thus, as we walk about our portion of 
Zion, the external is fair; and not only so, 
but we have reason to believe that the truth 
is faithfully preached in all our churches, 
and the “gospel of the kingdom”’ is fully 
made known. While we thus would ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the goodness of 
the Lord, we have still occasion for humili- 
ation in the fact that from a large portion of 
our churches the cry comes up, “ My lean- 
ness! my leanness!’’ all the churches 
some few additions have been made by pro- 
fession during the year; but as a general 
thing, it has been a time of dearth, and in 
spiritual things a day of gloominess and ap- 
parent desertion, when Christ has seemed 
as a stranger in the land, or as a way-faring 
man that turneth aside but to tarry for a 
night.. One church in New York city, that 
on Forty-second street, forms some excep- 
tion to this general remark, having received 
more on examination in the past year than 
in any other year of their existence. 

But our four churches in Brooklyn have 
been peculiarly favoured during the year 
under review, and taken together, present 
one luminous spot amid the darkness which 
has brooded over so many of the churches 


| within the Presbytery. ‘The special atten- 


Rev. Dr. Hodge and Rev. Mr. Blythe; 


The Presbytery adjourned to meet at 


‘that at least 


tion to religion in the Brooklyn churches is 
of no recent date. Some hopeful conver- 
sions occurred in one or two of them as 
early as last midsummer, and there was 
evidently a lamenting after the Lord among 
Christians, and a watching for the tokens 
of Christ’s approach with an anxiety like 
those who watch for the morning, and 
though the Saviour did vouchsafe his pre- 
sence.in very short visits to convert here 
and there one individual, yet the eyes of his 
people were holden that they did not.recog- 
nise his presence, and generally mourned 
on. Sometime in September last, more 


tions. Shortly after the administration of 
the Lord’s supper at that time in the Second 
Church, the pastor discerned some five or 
six persons in the congregation much awa- 
kened to a concern for their souls. As his 
custom had long been to meet any serious 
persons at his own house on Sabbath even- 
ings, so he continued, and these persons, 
with others who from time to time became 
serious, resorted to him for instruction in 
this quiet manner. In the course of a 
month or two it was discovered that some 
twenty persons who were boarders in the 
family of the Principal of the Female Aca- 
demy, and who with the family. attended 
worship at the Second Church, were in a 
very anxious state of mind, inquiring what 
they must do to be saved. Meetings for 
prayer were held more frequently, and meet- 
ings for inquiry publicly appointed, which 
brought into view a preparation of heart 
among the people, both unloooked for and 
surprising. It was evident, from this time, 
that a revival of religion was in progress in 
that congregation, and their last communion 
exhibited some of the results in the addition 
of twenty-nine persons to the church on 
profession at one time, leaving, as is com- 
mon in such cases, a considerable number 
still in an anxiously inquiring state, whose 
minds may be confidently expected to be 
in time matured, when they will come out 
openly on the Lord’s side. 

As things are now traced in retrospect, it 
would seem that the reviving in the Central 
Church must have commenced in the early 
part of December, although, at the time, 
these Divine influences were not discerned 
as such, but were silent and unobtrusive, as 
the swelling of the bud in the tree, which 
presently opens into a rich blossom, and 
eventually ripéns into delicious fruit; or as 
the shooting forth of the little blade from 
the small seed in the ground, is not discerned 
‘until it springs into notice as a ‘plant of 
renown.” Meetings for prayer had been 
socially held at private houses, and now, 
without any extra effort, they became 
thronged with those who were anxious to 
pray and to seek after God. But shortly, 
private rooms would not. accommodate the 
people, and about the beginning of the year 
the meetings were removed to the Lecture 
Room, and held at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when frequently, at that early hour, a 
large assembly would be present. Soon 
afier, preaching was added to the other ex- 
ereises, together with special meeti for 
Angry: In all these things the church 
‘moved only as it was clearly indicated that 
a divine influence was with, or rather pre- 
ceded them. They heard the sound of a 
going in the tops of the mulberry trees, and 
then bestirred themselves. As near as can 
now be discovered, from thirty-five to forty 
hopeful conversions have taken place. 
Nearly half of the number have been already 
enrolled with the church, and the others 
will probably be received at the next com- 
munion. It is still an interesting day with 
this church. 

The remarks concerning the incipient re- 
ligious movements in the Central church, 
are equally true of the First church. How 
long special divine influences had been de- 
scending on Christians here, cannot, of 
course, be known; but about the commence- 
ment of the year there was evidently an 
increased desire in the more spiritual mem- 
bers of the church to turn aside often and 
pray, assembling socially for this duty in far 
greater numbers than common, seeming to 
take delight in thus approaching unto God, 
and laying their requests at his mercy-seat. 
In view of this state of things, some extra 
religious services seemed to be demanded, 
and were performed accordingly. An in- 
teresting state of feeling became apparent in 
the church, and awakenings occurred among 
the people. It is confidently believed, 
twenty-five persons have 
been hopefully converted, although but 
few of the number have, as yet, had op- 
portunity to connect themselves with the 
church. 

In the Wallabout church, some coi ver- 
sions took place last summer, which brought 
into the church twelve persons by profes- 
sion, although as a general thing the mem- 
bers of the church were in a sluggish state, 
the wise and the foolish virgins were all 
slumbering together. And about the begin- 
ning of February last, when the special at- 
tention to religion began to develope itself, 
it came upon the church very suddenly ; 
and before the professed people of God 
were fully aware of the fact, many hearts 
had been pierced for sin, and some few were 
found rejoicing in hope. The church could 
slumber no longer, and finding themselves 
greatly moved, they began with tears to do 
their first works, seeing God had visited 
them in mercy, and granted them a little 
reviving in their bondage. Meetings for in- 
quiry followed, developing an extension of 
the work, altogether unexpected, and evi- 
dently demanding special efforts in prayer, 
preaching, and exhortation, which efforts 
have been continued with little interruption 
to the present time. The first fruits of the 
harvest have been gathered, in the admission 


profession of their faith, on the second Sab- 
bath in April, making thirty-five in all, 
received within nine months, leaving at least 
twenty known as inquirers, some of whom 
are indulging a trembling hope, and others 
still struggling under convictions. Many 
appearances give reason to hope that the 
work is still advancing. A large proportion 
of the hopeful converts are in early life, and 
at least half of them are young men. They 
are the sons and daughters of the officers 
and members of the church. God has gra- 
ciously remembered his promise, “I will 
pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my bless- 
ing upon thy offspring.” 

We have thus evidence that God has not 
forgotten his people, nor yet forsaken his 
heritage; and if at any time his promise 


will descend to build up Zion, and make the 
place of his feet glorious. For this we 
would humbly wait upon God, adopting as 
our own the ardent language of the prophet, 
“For Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace, 


and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 


encouragement began to be felt in some sec- 


of twenty-three persons to the church on | 


seems to tarry, we may with great confi- | 
dence wait for it, knowing that ere long he | 


until the righteousness thereof go forth as 
brightness, and the salvation thereof as 
lamp that burneth.”’ 
GerorceE Ports, Moderator. 
New York, April 18, 1849. 


= 


For the Proyuytérian. 
CHURCH EXTENSION 


WITHIN THE BOUNDS OF THE PRESBYTERY 
OF NEW YORK. 


The Committee on Church Extension 
report to the Presbytery, that from a few 
-only of the Churches, have there been, as 
yet, received any contributions for this eb- 
ject. ‘The amount raised exceeds two thov- 
sand dollars. With this sum, the Commit- 
tee has been able to make appropriations 
to three Churches in the Presbytery, and a 
special donation to one very important and 
successful enterprise beyond its bounds.— 
The result is that two new Churches have’ 
been erected, without debt remaining there- 
on; one other congregation has been aided 


to extinguish the debt incurred for the pur- 
chase of their house of worship; and the 
fourth, the Coloured Church, has been aided 
to the extent of a year’s rent of the edifice 
which it temporarily occupies. The prinei- 
ple on which the Committee proceeds, is 
that of helping new and feeble congrega- 
tions to help themselves, by making appro- 
priations which encourage the beneficiaries, 
to make prompt effort for the extinction of 
their respective debts, or for the erection of 
Churches without leaving a debt thereon. 


to be repeated, for a specific term of two or 
three years; neither the means of the Com- 
mittee, nor of the congregations aided, being 
sufficient to effect the object entirely in a 
single year and by a single effort. Buta 

propriations are made, only on the condi 
tion that the congregation to be aided shall 
raise such a sum, (either at once, or an- 
nually as the case may require,) that when 
added to the appropriation of the Commit- 
tee, it shall be sufficient to pay the debt en- 
tirely. Nor is payment of the appropria- 


been actually collected and applied accord- 
ing to the condition stipulated. It is ob-' 
vious that this plan, if carried out faithfully 


der effective aid, instead of affording tempo- 
rary, and too often, ineffectual, relief; and 
that, so soon as it is generally and regularly 
supported by the congregations of the Pres- | 
bytery, the Committee may be expected to’ 
carry forward the work so vigorously as to. 


Extension, and to assist in freeing all the | 
Churches that are at present oppressed with | 
debts. Indeed, it is capable of being ap- | 
plied to the relief of all the Churches thus 

each one in turn becoming an aid-giving and « 


the strong assist the weak, even the compa- 


make such local efforts as would be effee 


In some cases, the appropriation will need | 


tion made, until the local subscription has |». 


and sustained by all the Churches, will ren- | 


meet all reasonable demands for Church } 


burdened, in a way of mutual assistance, | 


an aid-receiving congregation, so that while |) 
1 
ratively stronger may be encouraged to | 


For the Presbyterian, 
GLANCES AT THE PAST. 
“The glory of children is their fathers ;” 
a truth so much lost sight of, that in many 


instances nearly’ every thing concerning the 
| fathers of our Church is gone except their 


names, and a few isolated dates. ‘This loss 
appears conspicuously when a pastor, born 
in the bounds of his congregation, gathers 
up the fragments, and puts the record of a 
century enia few pages. Dr. Grier, of the 
Brandywine Manor, having served the 
church for ‘thirty-five years, laid before his 
‘people, on New Year’s day, a history of its 
‘rise and progress; a history full of interest; 
‘doubly so, because marked with so many 
signal instances of gracious refreshing from 
the of the Lord; Kgcause it details 
steady progress and present prosperity. 
‘The present publication is very season- 
able; can our thanks be conveyed to the 
aughor for the gift of it, in any way so ac- 
ceptable, as by embodying here with his 


narrative, a number of circumstances, illus- 


in the commencement of a promising effort*l trative and not generally known ? 


The origin of the name Brandywine is 
traced to the stranding of a Swedish ship, 
the Branttwein, near Wilmington. In 1720, 
Newcastle Presbytery sent supplies to Sads- 
bury, Conestoga, and West Branch of Bran- 
‘dywine. In 1724, Adam Boyd was called 
to Octorara and Pickquae, and was ordained 
pastor of Octorara October 13th, of that 
His field embraced Donegal, Middle 
ctorara, Pequea, and the Forks of Bran- 
‘dywine;—the Octorara meeting house being 
in Sadsbury township. : 

Boyd came to New England a proba- 
tioner from Ireland in 1722 or ’23, and 
being minded to return, Cotton Mather gave 
“him a certificate of his good behaviour in 
‘this country, dated June 10, 1724. He 
however fixed his affections on the daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Creaghead, and was 
‘married to her in ten days after his ordina- 
‘tion. Within ten years, he was surround- 
,ed by pastors; Anderson was at Donegal, 
“Thomson at Chestnut. Level, Orr at Not- 
ingham, and Bertram at Derry, and they 
‘constituted the Presbytery of Donegal. 

. In June, 1784, leave was given to the 
ao on the Forks of Brandywine to 
‘build a meeting-house for Mr. Boyd to 
terse in, when sometimes he comes to 
em; but on the 10th of June, 1735, they 
had liberty to become a separate congrega- 
4ion, and John Hamilton, their commission- 
_er, bore back the pleasing tidings, coupled 
with the condition that a list should be pre- 
‘pared of the persons now members of Mr. 
yd’s congregation, who would embark in 
the new enterprise. Anderson and Thom- 
son were directed to perambulate the bounds 
of the proposed erection, and ‘Thomas 
‘Creaghead and Boyd were ordered to sup- 
ply Brandywine. In September, the con- 
egation obtained Samuel Black, as a can- 
‘didate for settlement, and called him in 
‘April, 1736; he was ordained November 


During the revival, David Alexander, of 
'-Pequea, carried the gospel to the Forks, the 


tual for the result aimed at—the complete 
extinction of debt, in a much shorter perigg 
than would otherwise be practicable, while 
the operation would serve to bind the con- 
gregations more closely and firmly in the 
bonds of brotherhood. 

All that is needful for the successful ope- 
ration of this plan, is that each pastor and 
session, even of the congregations that re- 
quire this aid, as well as of those that do 
not need it, should cause it to be annually 
presented to their -people, and to take up 
collections for the use of the Committee. 
The free-will offerings of the people, thus 
gathered, will be sufficient, while, in the 
meantime, the people are freed from the an- 
noyance of random solicitations for aid 
toward enterprises of doubtful character, 
and which too often prove to be useless 
and abortive. 

In addition to the resolutions adopted last 
year, the Presbytery, at its recent meeting, 
adopted the following: 

Resolved, ‘That the Presbytery urge upon 
the pastors and sessions of the Churches 
under their care, without delay, to take up 
collections for the Church Extension Com- 
mittee, (in all cases where it has not hitherto 
been done,) to cover the arrears of their ap- 
propriations for the past year, which are 
now falling due; and further that they be 
enjoined to observe the recommendation 
given by the Presbytery last year, to pre- 
sent this cause distinctly before their con- 
gregations, once in every year. 

Resolved, 'That the Second Presbytery 
of New York be invited to appoint two or 
more members of their body, to be asso- 
ciated with the Standing Committee on 
Missions and Church Extension already 
appointed by this Presbytery. 

The joint Committee thus appointed 
consists of the following persons: Of the 
Presbytery of New York — Rev. W. W. 
Phillips, DD, Rev. James W. Alexander, 
D.D., Rev. W. D. Snodgrass, D.D., Rev. 
John M. Krebs, D.D., and Mr. William M. 
Halstead. Of the Second Presbytery of 
New York—Rev. Joseph McElroy, D.D., 
Rev. Hugh Smith Carpenter, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Steel. 

Contributions may be forwarded to John 
M. Krebs, Secretary and ‘l'reasurer. 

New York, April 23d, 1849. 


Abstract of the Statistical Report of the Presbytery 
of New York, April 18th, 1849. 


E 
First, New York, 379, 2 37, 
Brick, 5,133 
Rutgers st. 427, 4 3,009 ~ 
Duane street, ¢ 4 7,391 
University Place,t 
Fifteenth st. 4 
Madison Avenue, 1) 197 
Chelsea, “< 1 825 
42d street, 66 3 403 
Yorkville, 1 12 
Emmanuel (Col’d,) 1 7 
First, Brooklyn, . 3 1,080 
Second, 4 5,286 
Central, 3 142 
Wallabout, 2 fe 
Williamsburgh, 419 
Astoria, 3 293 
Newtown, 1 496 
Jamaica, 8) 1,066 
Thompsonville, 1 163 
Tariffville, 61 
| Jersey City, 499 
Greenbush, 24 
Nyack, 114} 2 34 
Total, 207| 355'463/40| 283'63,923 


* For Assembly’s Boards. Other objects not re- 


pe 7 
t No report. 


If we are willing, God will help us; if 
sincere, God will accept us. 


| £20 tor half of his time. 


eople being, as he judged, burdened with a 
} ministry. Heavy charges of drun- 
enness, falsehood, opposition to God’s 
work, and breeding disturbances were 
brought against Black in 1740, and the 
accusers requested that Charles Tennent 
and Samuel Blair might be called as cor- 
respondents to sit with the Presbytery on 
the trial. This was refused; most of the 
charges were trivial, rancorous, and unsup- 
ported. Black was rebuked, and _ subse- 
quently suspended; restored and the pas- 
toral relation dissolved early in 1741. 

He was soon after called to Conewago, 
in Mount Joy township, Adams county; 
probably what is now Great Conewago. 
In March, 1745, he was called to North 
and South Mountain, in the neighbourhood 
of Staunton, in Virginia, and afterwards, on 
the death of Mr. Hindman, he succeeded 
him at Rockfish Gap and Mountain Plain. 
He died before May, 1771. 

Immediately on the division of the Sy- 
nod, in 1741, Boyd was deserted by most 
of his people at Octorara, who, with the 
majority at the Forks, went off to the New 
Brunswick brethren; the Old Side remnant 
had leave to employ Mr. Boyd, and to pay 
He remained the 
pastor of Octorara and Brandywine till 1768, 
when his “relation to the Forks was most 
irregularly dissolved.”’ 

The New Side at the Forks built a sepa- 
rate meeting-house, and laid out for them- 
selves a grave yard. William Dean was 
taken on trial by New Brunswick Presby- 
tery August 3, 1741, and licensed October 
12, 1742; he was called to Forks of Dela- 
ware May 26, 1743; he declined the call, 
but supplied them. He had before. that 
laboured in the bounds of Newcastle Pres- 
bytery, and that body requested he might 
be placed under their care. ‘The Forks of 
Brandywine and Cape May supplicated for 
him at the same time, and he was sent to 
the Forks and Pequea. In the fall he was 
sent to Greenwich, in Warren county, New 
Jersey, and in October, 1744, to Cohanzy 
and Forks. He was probably ordained by 
Newcastle Presbytery soon after. He ac- 
companied Byram to Augusta county, Vir- 
ginia, in 1745; a great awakening attended 
their labours, and continued till 1751. Tim- 
berridge and the Forks of James River sent 
a call for him to the Synod in 1747, and the 
Presbytery was directed to meet in his 
meeting-house to consider whether the call 
should be placed in his hands. He died 
July 9, 1748, aged 29. Davies lamented 
his death, arfd speaks of him as one of our 
most useful ministers. He probably was 
from the Log College. 

Dean probably served Pequea in connec- 
tion with the Forks; after his death, John 
Blair, of Fagg’s Manor, gave a part of his 
time to the Forks. 

Mr. Boyd has left behind him a small 
Pbook containing Latin Exercises while at 
school, several sermons, and full memoranda 
of the “Fforks,’’ as he wrote it. The 
Fforks Records, &c., commencing 11th 
August, 1741, contains a list of all persons 
paying to his support, when they paid, 
where they removed, and when they died. 


1 'Phis list would have formed a good append- 


to Dr. Grier’s sermon, exhibiting the 
heads of families, numbering over sixty; 
many removed over the river, others to 
Virginia, and William Means to Carolina. 

n giving up the “Fforks,” Mr. Boyd 
spent two-thirds of his time at Octorara; he 
died in 1768. 

The two congregations in the Forks 
united in 1760, in a call to John Car- 
michael, a graduate of Nassau Hall, and a 
licentiate of New Brunswick Presbytery. 
Dr. Grier does not give the place or time 
of his birth. He is said to have married a 
sister of Blair, of Fagg’s Manor. He was 
installed April 2, 1761, and died November 


15, 1785. His sermon on’ the Lawfulness 


Sabbath morning, June 4, 1775; from Luke 


nent, faithful, zealous man. 


‘and Samuel Holiday. 


sion churches by the Establishment, that 
moral nullity but legalized nuisance, again, 
in the short history of the Free Chureh of 
Scotland, renders church architecture a sub- 


having long held certain principles on the 
subject, which we regard as of value, we 
lose no time in submitting them to our 
ousted and suffering friends in Glasgow and 
elsewhere. 
architectural age; and no one will maintain 
that the shapeless and unsightly barns in 
which the fathers of the Secession took 
refuge a hundred years ago, ought to be re- 
introduced in the present century. But the 
question of expense meets us in the very 
threshold of this affair; and our great prin- 
ciple, to which attention should be directed, 
accordingly is, that it is always as cheap to 
make a building beautiful as it is to make it 
ugly. No doubt, in so far as beauty con- 
sists in ornament laid on, in curious sculp- 
tures, and decorated carpentry, it is not to 
be secured without expense, and expense 
increasing with the amount and intricacy of 
the work. But beauty of this description is 
as inferior to symmetry of form, magnitude, 
and correct proportion, which cost nothing, 
as gaudy dress is inferior to nobility of 
mein, and correct structure in the human 
figure itself. Ifthe poet has rightly said of 
the latter, that “ beauty, when unadorned, 
is adorned the most,” with similar truth it 
may be said of a building, that where there 
is the intrinsic beauty of symmetrical form, 
the ornament is not missed, or it is eclipsed 
by the general effect. ‘The materials of an 
ugly and of a beautiful woman, for example, 
are alike; the cost of the material in both | 
are the same; but the one attracts and the 
other repels. 
tinsel, remains unattractive when placed be- 
side the beautiful in plain clothing. And so 
itis in building. We have said that. this 
species of beauty costs nothing; and that 
is quite true in regard to the cost of mate- 
rials. 
ral plan; and that may not be had without 
money. But if, when a church is to be 
built, the requisite genius be secured for 
creating the requisite symmetry of form and 
structure, the edifice rises up in its plain 
simplicity, beautiful, pleasing, and cheap; 
while, if the genius be wanting, or the eco- 
nomical principle neglected, it may appear 
in much gaudiness of dress, desperately dear, 
and yet ineffective and unsatisfactory. 
hope,”’ said Dr. Chalmers once to us, “ you 
have been able to make a neat thing of your 
church at 
ful reply, ‘it is always, we think, as cheap 
to make a neat as an ugly thing;”’ and he, 
who had a sort of passion for architecture, 
assented to the principle. 
another to us, “your church has not cost 
so little as you say.” 
“Well, then, you must have stolen the mate- 
rials ?”’ 
nius and resources, and there is the result.’’ 
“Do you know,” said a third, “ we have 
had to take down our church, and alter it 
completely,” 
your architect?’ 
people gave us the plan for nothing.” 
“QO, did he? why, that is all very well 
where you can afford it.” 


the oldest in our land—plain to absolute 
simplicity, but so charmingly proportioned 
that it fills the eye and attracts the admira- 
tion of every visitor. 
ring sample of the grand simple, which we 
desiderate for our Free buildings. We mean 
the Tower of St. Regulus at St. Andrew’s, 
which, in its simple grandeur, “ has braved 
a thousand years in the battle and the 
breeze,”’ and still stands, in its scorn of the 


but well-pro 


‘struction, there are few indeed of our coun- 
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of Self Defensive War, was preached on 


iii, 14, before Colonel Ross’s company, in 
Lancaster. It was printed there, and soon 
reprinted in Philadelphia. He was an emi- 


His successor, Dr. Nathan ‘Grier, was a 
native of Deep Run, in Bucks county, and 
a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; he studied theelogy with his brother, 
the Rev. James Grier, and was licensed by 
the First Presbytery of Philadelphia in 
1786. He was ordained* in August, 1787, 
and died March 30, 1814, at the age of 54. 
In a previous number, tribute is paid.to his 
many excellencies. Among the many per- 
sons who studied withhim, we were pleased 
to see the name of Dr!"Levi Bull, the senior 
minister of the Episcopal connection in 
Pennsylvania. 

The congregation has grown so steadil 
during the ministry of its present pastor, 
that though in seventeen three 
gations have been formed, principally of its 
members— Coatesville, Waynesburg, and 
Westnantmeal—the number of communi-. 
cants is three hundred and thirty-six. 

Of the early elders of the church, Dr. 
Grier makes no mention. The names of 
some of them were Francis Alexander, 
Francis Gardner, (spelt Garner in the 
printed records of Synod,) John Hender- 
son, Daniel Henderson, Dr. ‘Thomas Rees, 


The number of candidates who have been 
raised up in this congregation to prepare for 
the ministry, is unusually large; so many 
blessed outpourings of the Spirit have been 
attended with a proportionable readiness of 
young Christians to offer themselves for the 
work of the Lord. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


A man of subtle reasoning asked 
A peasant, if he knew 
Where was the internal evidence 
That proved the Bible true? © 
The terms of disputative art 
Had never reached his ear; 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 
_ And only answered—‘ Here!’ 


Ecclesiastical Architecture. 


The capture of our two hundred exten- 


ject of great practical importance; and, 


The present is eminently an 


Nay, the ugly, loaded with 


But it costs genius in the architectu- 


99 


‘‘ Sir,’”’ was our respect- 


Surely,”’ said 


‘Indeed it has.”’ 


«‘ No, we employed a man of ge- 


«That is a pity; who was 
QO, one of our own 


There is a structure in Scotland—one of 


It is the sort of endu- 


foreign aid of ornament, overlooking and 
adorning the ancient City of Ruins. 

Let our friends be assured that the simple 
rtioned is the class which is 
cheapest in the beginning, and most enduring 
in the end. True, it is not to be attained 
without expense in the plan. It is not to 
be attained without the aid of the highest, 
or, in other words, the dearest architectural 
genius. But if people resolve to pay libe- 
rally for their plan, then, by dint of detailed 
architectural drawings, and occasional in- 
try builders who will not be adequate to the 
mechanical work of the construction. ‘Then, 
indeed, it will be not only admissible, but 


wise, to give the work to the worthy mem- 
ber of the Church, for while he will build 
very well, he will build honestly—a point 


of no small importance, when it is remem- } 


bered how much there is in every building 
which is hidden; and ‘he will build up‘a 
structure not less architecturally gied then 
honestly’ solid. It is a building. maxim, 
constantly violated by ignorant, unthinking 
congregations, that a penny secured on the 
plan is a pound lost on the building.— 
Edinburgh Witness, 
A Child’s Religion. 

I sincerely hope you are beginning to be 
truly sensible of the danger of sin, and the 
necessity of seeking the Lord very early. 
Your life is an uncertainty, at best: occa- 
sional indispositions should remind you that 
you may never arrive at man’s estate. If 
you are to die a boy, we must look for a 
boy’s religion, a boy’s knowledge, a boy’s 


| faith, a boy’s Savieur, a boy’s salvation! 


erance,.a bay’s obstina- 
cy, a boy’s unbelief, a boy’s idolatry, a boy’s 
destruction! Remember all this, and be- 
ware of sin; dread the sinfulness of an un- 
changed heart; pray for a new one; pray 
for grace and pardon, and a soul conformed 
to the image of Jesus Christ; pray for wis- 
dom, for the destruction of pride, vain-con- 
ceit, and self-sufficiency. ‘ Be not slothful 
in business; but fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.”—Legh Richmond to his son, 
Wilberforce. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. 

The Rev. John Leyburn, Corresponding 
Secretary and General Agent of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, spent the 
last week in this city, in attendance upon 


| the sessions of Presbytery, and in present- 


ing the claims of that Board to two of our 
Churches. His visit has, we trust, resulted 
in awakening a new interest, in this depart- 
ment of the Church’s operation, in the 
Louisville Presbytery. Upon consultation 
with the brethren in this general region, the 
Board have determined to appoint an agent 
for the West, whose duty will be to raise 
funds and employ colporteurs to distribute 
their books, under the direction of the Pres- 
byteries. Similar efforts have been emi- 
nently successful in other portions of the 
Church, and we can see no reason why 
they should not succeed here, if the pastors 
and Churches will only second the labours 
of the agent and colporteurs when they 
shall have been appointed. ‘The books and 
other publications of the Board are general- 
ly acknowledged to be sound in their theo- 
logy, practical in their tendency, neat, beau- 
tiful, and substantial in their mechanical ex- 
ecution, and as cheap as those of any other 
publishing establishment in the land. They 
treat of those very subjects upon which the 
people need light, and are admirably quali- 


fied to fortify their minds against the assaults 


which are continually made upon their faith 
and piety. But they will be utterly power- 
less for good so long as they are suffered to 
lie upon the shelves of the Board. To 
accomplish their mission, they must be 
taken to the doors of all the members of our 
churehes, and others favourably disposed 
to us, and presented to them on as easy 
terms as those of other publishing associa- 
tions. ‘The pastors and ruling elders must 
press upon their people the importance of 
supplying themselves with them, and then 
reading and inwardly digesting their con- 
tents. 

To accomplish all these ends, an agent 
must be appointed, whose business it shall 
be to superintend the whole work, colpor- 
teurs must be sent out into every part of the 
Church, and their salaries and travelling ex- 
penses must be paid. Books ought to be 
placed in their hands to supply the poor 


gratuitously. ‘To meet all these demands, 


will require a heavy outlay of funds by the 
Board; and as the Churches in the West 
are to be the recipients of the blessings re- 
sulting therefrom, it is proper that they 
should contribute liberally to the funds of 
the Board, to enable them to conduct their 
operations upon an enlarged and liberal 
scale. We feel confident that there will be 
no holding back when the agent shall make 
his appearance among our Churches. — 
Presbyterian Herald. 


Dr. Jonathan Edwards. 

Dr. Spring, in his late work, says: Not 
far from seventy ministers in the American 
Church can trace their lineage to the elder 
Edwards.—He was himself the son of a 
clergyman, and his earliest known ancestor 
was a preacher of the gospel. There are 
ministers now living among us, who can 
trace their genealogies to five, and some 
six, generations in a direct line, to the house 
of Levi. Others there are who have been 
permitted to introduce, some two, some 
three, some five of their sons, to the same 
sacred vocation with themselves. After 
some considerable research and correspon- 
dence on the subject, 1 have come to the 
conclusion that more than one-fifth of all 
the ministers in the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Churches in this land are of 
ministerial descent. 


Presbytery of Edinburgh. 


The Presbytery of Edinburgh has unani- 
mously resolved to petition against the pro- 
posed Bill to legalize marriage with a deceas- 
ed wife’s sister, on the ground that the rela- 
tion in question is forbidden in the Westmin- 
ster confession, and that, as the new measure 
proposes absolution from all civil and eccle- 
siastical penalties for such marriages, a col- 
lision between Church and State would be 
unavoidable, if discipline were instituted 
against offenders. In reference to the same 
subject in the Presbytery of Glasgow, Mr. 
Gibson proceeded, briefly, to state his rea- 
sons for introducing the subject. He held 
that the system proposed to be legalized 
was contrary to the word of God, contrary 
to the doctrines and standards of the Free 
Church, and caleulated to prove destructive 
of the peace and confidence of domestic life. 
He trusted that the proposed measure would 


| be vigorously resisted throughout the Church; 


society was deeply interested in its defeat, 
and, whether they were successful or not as 
a Presbytery, they were bound to exonerate 
their consciences by solemnly protesti 


against the system proposed to be legalized. | 


Mr. Burns seconded the motion. 


Mr. Lorimer cordially supported the mo- 


tion. He said this was just another of the 
phases in which infidelity was exhibiting 
itself, the grand design being to subvert the 
moral law of God, and it was their duty to 
lift up a protsst against the proposal. 

The motion to petition Parliament — 


the measure was unanimously adopted. 


OVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, 


_ | , From the Christian Mirror. 
Mr. Editor—I send you, expressed 
/in as few words as possible, some of my 
| objections against sitting in prayer; and 
especially against sitting when we pre- 
an cauive before God on the holy 
Sabbath, and in the house solemnly con- 
secrated to his service. I claim no in- 
fallibility; and I have no desire to dic- 
tate. Ionly ask that the subject may 
be examined in the spirit of Him who 
purchased the Church with his own 
blood. 

For myself, I object against sitting in 

blic prayer, because, 

wabholding from God that out- 
ward manifestation to others of our 
reverence, of which he is infinitely wor- 
thy, which it is our duty to render him; 
and which we never fail to manifest to- 
wards magistrates and others of our 
fellow-men, when we have occasion to 
come before them, and address them in 
their official capacity. 

It is dishonourable to the Saviour, 
who is never found coming to the Father 
in this posture. Though perfectly holy, 
he stood, or kneeled, or prostrated him- 
self, but never sat. 

It is disrespectful to God’s ambassa- 
dor, who leads in prayer. 

It is withholding from him who leads, 
that evidence of sympathy and union 
to which he is entitled, and which the 
church would give by taking the posture 
which he takes, when he invites them 
to unite with him. 

It teaches that which ought not, at 
least, to be true. There is a language 
in action, no less truly than in words. 
And the language of sitting while the 
minister stands, is, that he is praying, 
while the church are being taught how 
to pray. The church, on the contrary, 
ought to be praying, not learning. 

It is uniformly discountenanced by 
Scripture examples. 

It is contrary to the light of nature, or 
that instinctive sense of propriety, which 
God has made a part of our very being. 
This is shown by the fact, that no nation 
has existed in any country, or in any 
age, which has presented its worship in 
a sitting posture. 

It is contrary to the uniform practice 
of the worshippers of the true God, be- 
fore the coming of Christ. 

It is contrary to the apostolic practice. 

It is contrary to the uniform practice 
of the Church in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is contrary to the uniform practice 
of the Church for more than eighteen 
hundred years after the coming of 
Christ, 

It does not accord with the typical 
representations of the ceremonial law. 

It does not accord with the emble- 
matical representations which the Scrip- 
tures give of the heavenly world. Ho 
beings in. heaven are never 
as coming to God in direct acts of wor- 
ship, in a sitting posture; but, if seated, 
are uniformly represented as leaving 
their seats. 

It is an unnecessary and wanton de- 
parture from the established practice of 
our puritan ancestors. 

It countenances the doctrine, that we 
are not bound by the Scriptures, to do 
any thing which is not expressly com- 
manded. And in this way, it is taking 
part with those who deny our obligation 
to observe the first day of the week as 
a holy Sabbath, or to practise household 
baptism, or to maintain family worship, 
or to associate in local churches, or to 
require females to attend on the Lord’s 
supper. For since standing or kneeling 
in social or public prayer is urged upon 
us by far more frequent examples than 
either of these, and by at least as much 
force from other scriptural facts and ar- 
guments, it evidently follows, that, if 
these examples, facts, and arguments do 
not bind us in the matter of attitude in 
prayer, we are not bound by them in 
the other cases. And thus, by sitting in 
public prayer, we are indirectly, how- 
ever unintentionally, aiding the cause 
of infidelity. 


It is a disregard of the well known 
fact—a fact abundantly confirmed by 
the experience of many, perhaps most, 
Christians—that the more deep and so- 
lemn our sense is of the Divine presence, 
or of our guilt, or of our perishing need, 
the more forcibly are we impelled to 
present our adorations or our supplica- 
tions in some other than a sitting pos- 
ture. Sitting is never an expression of 
solicitude or reverence. It both indi- 
cates and increases a want of feeling. 

It is making too little of bodies, which 
God in his word declares to be members 
of Christ, and temples of the Holy 
Ghost—which he has commanded us te 
present a living sacrifice—which he has 
made the habitations of undying souls— 
which he has destined to a resurrection, 
and to a participation in the joys of 
heaven, or the torments of hell for ever. 

It is a violation of the command to 
glorify God in our bodies, | 

It is an unnecessary breach of that 
uniformity in public worship, which, 
though not absolutely essential, is never- 
theless desirable, especially in the same 
denomination. | 


It is contrary to that Christian regard 
to the consciences of others, which Christ 
and his apostles expressly taught, and 
beautifully exemplified: since many 
pious persons conscientiously believe 
that sitting in public prayer, (except in 
case of indisposition or infirmity,) is 
contrary to the teachings of Scripture, 
and therefore sinful; and since multi- 
tudes, though they may not go: this 
length, are yet fully persuaded that it is 
inexpedient; while it is agreed by all, 
that some other attitude may be taken 
without sin. 

It is a lazy posture. 

It is a drowsy posture. i 

It is calculated to have, and it is be- 
ginning to have an unfavourable influ- 
ence on family prayer. 


It disregards, in many ways, the laws 
of association, which God in his wisdom 


and kindness has made a part of our 
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_ the Scotch Presbyterian Church, Grand 


very nature, By placing singing, preach- 
ing, and prayer on a common level, so 
far as externals are concerned, it tends 
to fix the impression, especially in be 


minds of youth, that there is not 


more solemn in prayer than in the other 
f ary...Where there 


js similarity in that which is seen, the 
impression is. patutal/that there is a cor- 
responding similarity in that which is 
I might add to the foregoing; but, I. 
forbear. Omickon. 
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‘Phe Publication Office of The Presby- 
‘eerian is removed from No. 21 Centre 
“street, to No. 286 Broadway, New York. 

Our Publication Office is in the Bookstore 
‘of Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broav- 
_ WAY, NEXT poor ABOVE THE Irvine Hove. 
_. (PF Notices and Advertisements for the 
paper must be left at the Office by two 
‘o'clock, P. M., of Wednesday of each week, 
to-insure insertion in the paper of the same 


week. | Wi 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
_. «The -General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
‘Church in the United States of America will hold 
‘ite next annual meeting in the First Presbyterian 
Charch in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at 
eleven o'clock, A. M. on Thursday, the 17th of May 
next, and: will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
Alexander T. ili, D.D. the Moderator of the 
last Assembly. 
: The Committee of Commissions will meet in 
the re Room of the above mentioned Church 
‘on the Wednesday Evening preceding, at Fight 
..@’elock, to receive Commissions, and on Thursday 
, Morning, the day of the meeting, at ten o’clock, for 
same purpose. 
Lorn, Stated Clerk. 
Ropertr Davinson, Permanent Clerk. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 
_ The Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Mis 
‘gions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
“States will be held at the Mission House, New 
. York, on Monday) the 7th of May, at 4 o'clock, 
P.M. At this meeting, the Annual Report of the 
_Executive Committee will be laid before the Board. 
‘The Board will continue its sessions at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, during the meeting of the General 
Assembly, at which place the Annual Sermon will 
‘be preached. ‘The Rev. Lewis W, Green, D. D., is 
appointed to preach the Annual Sermon. The Rev. 
John C. Lord, D. D., is the alternate preacher. 


Board of Domestic Missions. 


The Board of Domestic Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States will meet 
at their office, No. 25 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday, the 7th day of May, at four 
o'clock, P.M.- As this will be the last meeting of 
the Board before the meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, the report for the year will be laid before them, 
and important business will claim their attention. It 
is therefore earnestly desired, that as many members 

as can attend, should not fail to be present. 
Wn. A. McDowe tt, Cor. Sec. 


— 


NEW YORK ANNIVERSARIES. 
Monpay, May 7. 

Am. Seaman’s Friend Soc’ty, 7} p.m. Tabernacle. 

TuEspay, May 8. 

Am. Anti-Slavery Society, 10 a.m. Tubernacle. 
A. and For. Anti-Slavery Soc. 3 P.m. Tabernacle. 

‘N. ¥. Sunday School Union, 7% P.m. Central Pr.Ch. 

Colonization Society, 7i Tabernacle. - 
For. Evangelical Alliance, 7} p.m. Mercer st. Ch. 
Wepwespay, May 9. | 
American Tract Society, 10 a.m. Tabernacle. 

‘Am. Home Missionary Soc. 7} p.m. Tabernacle. 

TuurRspDAY, May 10. 
10 a.m. Tabernacle 


American Bible Society, ° 
7: p.m. Tabernacle. 


Am. Temperance Union, 

Am. Protestant Society, 74 p.m. Mercer st. Ch. 

Am. Education Society, 7; P.M. — 
Fripay, May 11. 

Am. Board Foreign Missions,10 a.m. Tabernacle. 

‘Exhibition of Deafand Dumb, 3 p.m. Tabernacle. 


— 


Missionary SERMon.—A Sermon on be- 
half of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be preached, 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 6th inst. in 


street, New York, (the Rev. Dr. McElroy’s,) 
by the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway, of Phil- 
adelphia. A brief statement also of the 
operations of the Board will be presented. 
Services commence at half-past seven 
o’clock. | 


Cuurcu oF ENGLanp.— 
The Rev. Baptist Noel’s secession from 
the Church of England has already created 
a war of pamphlets; and is producing fruit 
in other ways. Seven thousand copies of 
his book have been sold, although published 
in an expensive form, and one result of its 
circulation has been the secession of the 
Rev. Mr. Dodson, vicar of Cockerham, 
‘who abandons a living worth three thou- 
sand dollars per annum, which cost his fam- 
ily thirty-five thousand dollars, and which 
in all its appliances is one of the pleasant- 
est'situations in the Established Church. 
We’ learn from the London Christian 
Times, that Mr. Dodson is about to publish 
his reasons for secession, which will pro- 
bably attract more notice than even Mr. 
NNoel’s work. From the manuscript, the 
‘Times copies a paragraph respecting Bap- 
‘tismal regeneration, a doctrine unquestion- 
‘ably taught in the Prayer Book, in despite 
of all the shifts resorted to for the purpose 
of giving it a different interpretation. The 
passage is as follows: 

‘‘In spite of the fine-drawn explanation, 
that may be given in set arguments, and— 
adopt which of those explanations you will 
——say, that the language is absolute or hy- 
pothetical, literal or figurative; talk of the 
benefit as being actual or contingent, con- 
ditional or unconditional, as occasionally, 
ordinarily, or universally conferred: insist 
upon the change, as being one of character, 
or of mere relation only—as external or as 
spiritual, incipient or perfect, defectible or 
enduring—as depending upon the prayers 
of the congregation, upon the present state 
of the child, or upon his fature behaviour; 
adopt, I say, whichever you will, of the 
thousand and one conflicting, and often lu- 
dicrous, ; solutions, that have been vainly 
offered to reconcile those offices with rea- 
ee and Scripture—and you will still find 

at the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 
is that which the common sense of man- 
kind persists in gathering from them. You 
will find the maés, both of cl lerey and laity, 
still leaning to this doctrine, and openly de- 
fending it from these very fortnularies ; and 
stigmatizing, as disingenuous shufflers, all 
who venture to expound them in @ different 


will find, that notwithstanding 


> 

h 
¢ 


ion 
mass of 
of that-soul-d ing d 
ate them from the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion generally, and to instigate, and greatly 
to aid,- their endeavours to bring back the 
Church of. England to the embrace of 
Rome.” 

The Court of Arches, in the dispute be- 


tweén the Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Gor- 


}.ham is now about to decide the question, | 
»whether.a clergyman can be refused induc- 


tion by his diocesan, on the ground of 
his refusing to acknowledge this monstrous 
doctrine, and the London Christian Obser- 


ver predicts that if this is to be a ground | 


of exclusion, there will soon be another 
St. Bartholomew’s day! So things are 
progressing. 


— 


Dr. Baro’s Lecrures.—We are grati- 


fied to see that Dr: Baird is lecturing to | 
His lec- | 


large auditories in Philadelphia. 
tures are’ in the conversational style, and 


| presenting as they do the results of actual 
‘observation, they are very agreeable and 


instructive. The pictorial illustrations 
which he presents are remarkably well 
executed. 


— 


the season for reli- 
gious anniversaries is approaching, we re- 
spectfully suggest that speeches should be 
few, brief, and serious. When the plat- 


‘form is converted into a stage, on which 


men, forgetting the true object of the meet- 
ing, aim to exhibit themselves, and to court 
applause by the display of their pretty 
conceits, their high-wrought rhetoric, and 
their jokes, then it is about time to take it 
down altogether. We very seriously doubt 


“whether there is not more evil than good 


connected with these public displays. Who 


believes that piety is promoted by them? 


— 


Tue Prospects or THE PorE.—It is 
needless to speculate on the general results 
of the war movements in Europe. Time 
must be the interpreter. It appears, how- 
ever, that the aim of the two great powers, 
Russia and Austria, is to counteract the 
revolutionary spirit, which a few months 
since threatened the stability of every Eu- 
ropean throne. One of the first efforts, it 
would seem, is to reduce Italy, and in ac- 
complishing this, the Pope will be restored. 
The “infallible head’’ of the Church, 
having lost all moral power, is to be in- 
debted to gunpowder for his restoration. 
We see no indications from other sources 
to counteract this backward movement, and 
in all likelihood it will be effected. Should 
the restoration occur, the result for religious 
liberty will be deplorable. Sustained by 


| foreign bayonets, the Pope will reveal his 


true character as a political and spiritual 


tyrant. The Protestant efforts in Italy will 


be at once suppressed ; the Bibles circula- 
ted will be recalled and burned; the true 
worship of God interdicted; and for a little 
season the moral horizon will be more 
clouded thanever. Such are, at least, our 
conjectures. It is to be hoped, however, 
that a good seed has already been sown, 
and that many have learned to appreciate 
civil and religious liberty. The next effort, 
if the present should fail, will in all pro- 
bability be more successful. Popery must 
fall. It is the fiat of the Almighty, and 
when his time comes, it will be in vain to 


| attempt to counteract his decree by any 


congress of earthly sovereigns. 


Return oF Misstonaries.—The Rev. 
David Irvingand Mrs. Irving, of the India 
Mission, under the care of the Presbyterian 
Board, arrived at Boston, on the 26th ult. 
aftera comfortable and speedy passage of 
ninety-four days from Calcutta, in the ship 
Dolphin. Their return is caused by the 
failure of Mrs. Irving’s health; though 
we understand she has received much 
benefit from the voyage. 


‘Stare or Great Briraiwn.—Whether 
exaggerated or not, a British paper is ac- 
countable for the following deplorable sum- 
mary : 

«‘ Every fiftieth person in the kingdom is 
a drunkard; one in every two. hundred and 
eighty is a prisoner; and one in every seven 
hundred inhabits a lunatic asylum. Of the 
two latter classes the majority became so 
through drink.”’ 


— 


Apmission To cor- 
respondent of the New England Puritan, 
who very confidently asserted that the 
Presbyterian standards required no evan- 
gelical qualifications for admission to church 
membership, although completely routed 
by an appeal to “the law and testimony,” 
with admirable tenacity of purpose insists, 
backed by the respected editor of that jour- 
nal, that although there is a requirement 
that “those who are admitted to the sealing 
ordinances are to be examined as to their 
knowledge and piety,” this requirement is 
virtually neutralised by another passage in 
the Directory, which permits the children 
of believing parents to partake of the Lord’s 
supper, provided that they have been in- 
structed in the doctrines of the Bible, and 
“taught to pray and abhor sin, to fear God, 
and obey the Lord Jesus Christ,”’ and in 
the years of their discretion are “ sober and 
steady,” “free from scandal,” and have 
“ sufficient knowledge fo discern the Lord’s 
body!’ The words of the Directory are, 
that persons who from their youth up, 
have been well grounded in the doctrines 
of the Bible, and manifested by their whole 
conduct that they have feared God, and 
obeyed Jesus Christ, and have a spiritual 
discernment of the Lord’s body, “ ought to 
be informed that it is their duty and _privi- 
lege to'come to the Lord’s supper.’’? Now 
we would respectfully ask if the standard 
of religion is so high in New England, that 
persons of this character would be told that 


sense, © Nay, more than this, if ‘you look at | 


it was neither their duty nor privilege to : 


comé Lord’s supper 
not. “Boeu@age in the proof’ 


herd oul an angragf 


A Th. 


New-scnoot Assemsty.—It is known 
to our readers, that among the first acts of 
this body after its organization, was such an 
alteration in the constitution of the Church 
as to deprive the Assembly of judicial 
‘powers, and to substitute triennial for an- 
nual meetings. Some of the wisest men 
in the body having seen the evil of these 
changes, attempted, by overtures to the 
“several Presbyteries, to obtain a return to 
the old practice. So far as the Presbyte- 
ries have been heard from, there is a pros- 
pect at least of returning to the practice of 
annual Assemblies; and in the course of 
time there will no doubt be an amendment 
‘in the other particular also. 


Prompt + alec — The citizens of 
Quincy, Florida, and vicinity, havealready 
‘contributed thirty-five hundred dollars 
towards replacing the Presbyterian Church 
in that place, lately consumed by fire. 


= 


Errect or Rexicious NewsPpaPers.— 
We often receive similar testimony to the 
following from the Presbyterian Herald. 
“ One brother,” that journal remarks, “who 
has exerted himself in circulating religious 


| newspapers of various kinds in his congre- 


gation, remarked to us a few days since, 
that he could already perceive a marked 
difference in the prayers and contributions 
of those whom he had induced to become 
readers of such papers. He could also 
notice in them a growing attachment to the 
doctrines and order of the Presbyterian 
Church, as they learned more of what she 
was doing to save the country and bless 
the world with her pure and scriptural 
principles.” 


Rev. Samuet Hopce.—The Presbytery 
of the Western District at their recent 
meeting adopted the following : 

“The Presbytery of the Western Dis- 
trict have heard with deep emotion, of the 
decease of the Rev. Samuel Hodge, who 
departed this life March 4th 1849, at Port 
Lavaca, Texas. We feel that a Father in 
Israel has fallen. Father Hodge was the 
Pioneer of Presbyterianism in the Western 
District. ‘The majority of our Churches 
trace their origin to his efforts.” 


A Sprinxuine or Goop.—A writer in 
Independence, Missouri, in speaking of the 
vast number of emigrants congregated there 
ready for a start to California, remarks : 


‘‘The character of the emigrants, gene- 
rally, excites a remark from all. The great- 
er portion are intelligent, sober, and indus- 
trious men of families, while even the single 
and younger portion, unusual to be found in 
such expeditions, possess traits of character 
for morality and virtue promising in the ex- 
treme. A reverend old gentleman remarked 
to me to-day, ‘a great load had been taken 
from his heart since he had seen the various 
companies; he could now travel in peace 
and security among any of them, without 
being compelled to hear blasphemous lan- 
guage, or witness scenes of debauchery ; 
for,’ said he, ‘I expected to find the great 
majority composed of a different class.’ ” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — Our list of ac- 
knowledgments which should have ap- 
peared last week was by some accident 
lost. We present it now. For the Board 
of Publication—two hundred dollars from 
William Cairns, Esq. Beaver county, 
Pennsylvania ; one dollar from J. McKin- 
ney, Veteran, New York; one dollar from 
Asher Woolverton, Alexandria, New Jer- 
sey. For Indian School in Ohio—under 
the care of Mr. Bissell, ten dollars from a 
Friend to the Indians ; and fwo dollars from 
R. E. W., Albany, New York. For the 
spread of the gospel in France, two dollars 
from Asher Woolverton, Alexandria, New 
Jersey; two dollars and fifty cents from 
Mrs. McKnight Williamson ; and one dol- 
lar from children in Pleasant Springs 
Church, Mississippi. For the Portuguese 
—sixteen dollars from several members in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania ; one dollar from J. C. Bald- 
win, Mississippi; ¢ewo dollars from Asher 
Woolverton, Alexandria, New Jersey; two 
dollars from Sarah H. Hayes, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and one dollar and fifty cents 
| from Mrs. Rankin, Muncy, Pennsylvania. 

For the spread of the gospel in Ireland— 
two dollars and fifty cents from Mrs. 
McKnight Wilhamson. 


— 


Pierce ConneLtty.—We have already 
announced the renunciation of Popery by 
this gentleman. ‘The Catholic Herald 
gives a curious explanation of the matter. 
Mr. Connelly, when he passed over to the 
Popish Church, obtained a divorce from 
his wife. 
and she became the foundress of a religious 
institution, under the patronage of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury. It so happened that Mr. 
Connelly became the Earl’s chaplain, and 
thus was brought into the neighbourhood 
of his repudiated wife. The Herald then 
proceeds : 


«The intercourse of the two converts by 
letter soon became a subject of grave cen- 
sure; and at length Mrs. Connelly, under 
the advice of her spiritual director, declined 
this frequent correspondence. Of this Mr. 
Connelly complained; and subsequently he 
has withdrawn from a position which was 
incompatible with his feelings. We do not 
know from any certain source that he has 
joined any sect, and we are assured that 
Mrs. Connelly perseveres in her determina- 
tion to remain faithful to her religious vows. 

“In this exposé our readers have the de- 
nouement of this unhappy case. Of the 
sincerity and fervour of the parties during 
many years we have not the least doubt; 
but it is plain that the prudent safeguards, 
which the Church prescribes for cases so 
extraordinary, were neglected. Whoever 
believes that he can remain faithful to so- 
lemn obligations whilst he exposes himself 
to danger, deceives himself. Prayer, re- 
tirement, and flight of the occasion are 


We opine 
ita much 


He then entered the priesthood, 


| ry for persevet 

awaken the unhappy man to a sonst 

misfortune.” 
Mr. Connelly, as ings go in ¢ aT 


must eventually gives this corresponé 
to the world, and it would have a rare sale! 


Letters to a Young Minister of 
‘ the Gospel. 
LETTER Iv. 


CLERICAL STUDIES. 


When learning in the ministry is men- 
tioned, some are ready to think of a purely 
secular erudition, such as withdraws a man 


from his duty, or unfits him for it. Of this 


there have been too many instances, espe- 
cially in countries where rich benefices 
have been afforded by an established reli- 
gion. Evenin a very different state of 
things, the clergyman may become a mere 
savant or litterateur, and rob his spiritual 


charge of the time which he spends in his 


researches. Such scholars may be very 
useful to society, yet most unfaithful to their 
vows, and it is under their auspices that 
evangelical warmth has commonly died 
out in Protestant Churches. Without 
going to the extreme of Sterne, who was a 
licentious trifler; of Swift, who was a 
Cynic, in both the senses of misanthrépy 
and filth; and of Robertson, who was 
scarcely a believer, one may sacrifice 
Christ to the muses. The Church of Eng- 
land continues to furnish some brilliant ex- 
amples of this, from the prizes held out to 
men of learning, and the rich livings and 
fellowships which support clergymen with- 
out the necessity of parochial labour,— 
Where the vocation of such a man is to 
the instruction of youth, we surely will not 
complain, if Providence allot to him a high 
distinction in science or letters, along with 
faithful discharge of ministerial duty, even 
though the latter should not absorb all his 
care: you will remember such men as 
Isaac Milner, Jowett, and Farish. Yet I 
beg you to observe, that the ministerial 
learning which I am recommending is none 
of these, but is solely the discipline and ac- 
complishment whereby you shall be better: 
fitted for your appropriate work, and is 
therefore subordinated to your professional 


activity. This circle indeed is much vaster 


than some people think, and may in its 
sweep, comprise, in certain circumstances, 

and by turns, every part of the field of 

knowledge; yet the particular aspect un- 
der which it is viewed is that of an auxili- 
ary to the preacher and the pastor. The 

study is nota place for lettered luxury, 
nor for ambitious lucubration, with views 
fixed on secular authorship or academical- 
promotion, but the sacred palaestra in 

which Christ’s soldier is supposed to be 

forging his armour, and hardening his 

muscle, and training his agility, for the ac- 
tual combat of the ministry. And you 

must allow me to tell you plainly, that the 

danger is not that you will have too much 

of this preparation, that you will be over- 
educated, or extravagantly learned, but al] 

the reverse. You may get great learning 
with a bad motive; you may get little, with 

the same: but all you will ever get, multi- 

plied ten times, will not be too much for 

your work, or more than the Church and 

the times demand. Neither devotion, nor 

active Jabour, will furnish you an excuse 

for the neglect of knowledge. This is a 

question where examples are worth more 

than reasons. Look at Luther. Who was 

more devout ? who was more active? Yet 
who was more devoted to learning, or more 
profoundly anxious, to the very close of 
life, that literature and religion should 
never be divorced, in the ministry of the 
Protestant Churches? This it was which 
occasioned his famous sermon on the edu- 
cation of children: he perceived as early 
as 1530, that in the fervours of reforma- 
tion-piety there was a disposition to ne- 
glect refined cultivation ; he therefore penn- 
ed this address, during a sojourn at Co- 
burg. There is in it a passage so truly 
Lutheran, that I must give it you, even at 
risk of not sticking to my text. You will 
see In it the very presence of the Brother 
Martin of Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen, 
as knitting his brow against the hard-fisted 
barons of his day. It shows, moreover, that 
he thought of labour, and not amusement. 
“There be some who think that the writer’s 
office is a light, trifling office, but that to 
ride in armour, and bear heat, cold, dust, 
drought, and the like, is labour indeed. 
Aye, this is the old, trite, every day pro- 
verb, No man knows where his neigh- 
bour’s shoe pinches. Every one feels his 
own disquiet, and gapes after the quiet of 
his fellow. ‘True it is, it were toil to me, 
to ride in armour; but then, on the other 
hand, I would fain see the knight, who 
could join me in sitting still all day, look- 
ing on a book. Ask of any chancery 
scribe, preacher, or orator, what sort of la- 
bour there is in writing and speaking; ask 
the schoolmaster, what toil: there is in 
teaching and training boys. A pen is a 
light thing, that is true; and there is no 
tool more easily obtained, among all handi- 
craft, for it asks only the wings of geese, 
of which there is abundance; but there 
must be added to this the best part of man, 
the head, and the noblest member, the 
tongue, and his highest work, discourse. 
All these must work together, in the wri- 
ter; whereas in the other, it is only the 

fist, foot, and loins, for he can sing and 
joke all the while, which the writer must 
let alone. ‘It is three fingers’ work,’ 
(so they say of writing ;) but it takes the 

whole body and soul to boot. I have heard 
say of the noble dear Emperor Maximilian, 
when the great Jacks (Hansen) about him 

used to grumble, because he. employed 

writers so much in embassies, and other- 
wise, that he spoke thus:—‘ Well, what 
must do? You would not let yourselves 
be useful, so I had to take writers.’ And 

again: ‘Knights I can make, but not doc- 
tors.’ So I have heard of a clever noble- 


man, that he said: ‘My boy shall go to 


cleverly spoken. 


| over a horse, and be a rider; that he has 
_ | already learnt with me.’ It was well and 


I say not this out of 
rcontempt for the knightly order, or any 
other order, but against the losel trogpers 
(losen Scharrhansen) who contemn all let- 
' ters and art, and boast of nought but wear- 
ing harness, and bestriding horse; though 
this they do but seldom, and have for it 
lodging, ease, mirth, honour, and well- 
being all the year round. It is true, as the 
saying goes, ‘ Harness is heavy, and learn- 
ing is light;’ yet on the other hand, to 
learn to bear harness is easy, but to learn 
practise and exercise art and science is 
hard.’’ Perhaps no one, not even Melanc- 
thon, ever uttered a higher panegyric on 
clerical learning than Luther in one of his 
letters to Eobanus Hess. “ Ego persuasus 
sum,” says he, “sine literarum peritia 
prorsus stare non posse sinceram theolo- 
-giam, sicut hactenus ruentibus et jacenti- 
bus literis miserrime et cecidit et jacuit. 
Quin video, nunquam fuisse insignem fac- 
‘tam verbi Dei revelationem, nisi primo, 
-velut praecursoribus baptistis, viam pararit 
surgentibus et florentibus linguis et li- 

Bat do not imagine from these remarks, 
that what I recommend to you at present is 
only, or chiefly, literature, in the popular 
} acceptation of the word, and as distinguished 
from professional study. It is this last 
which should awaken your chief interest, 
and the rest may be more safely left to 
take care of itself. There is no need of 
solicitation or stimulation, to bring a man 
‘in our day to acquaint himself with the 
lighter material ; it floats on the surface, 
and is carried by the tide to his very doors. 
Make sure of the solids, and I have small 
fear of your suffering for lack of novels, 
fugitive poems, magazines, and young- 
lady literature. Familiarize yourself with 
master-pieces; you will find in them re- 
laxation enough, and may afford to look 
on the perishing nothings of the hour, as 
you do on the drift that plays along the 
edges of yourriver. I do not, of course, 
exclude the master-pieces of our own day; 
but truly great works are so numerous that 
you need no more debauch your taste by 
reading them, than you need drink Oberlin 
bread-coffee instead of Mocha. 

These things are true, even of simple 
literature ; but how the subject rises, when 
-you look on yourself as called of God to 
live for his glory, to labour for souls, to 
expound his word! One life-time is very 
little for the attainment of the objects 
which seem indispensable, and some of 
which I hope shortly to table before you. 
Who, for example, even of the Chal- 
merses, Dwights, and Masons, could say 
that he had travelled round the entire 
curriculum of theology? Who is the 
perfect historian? I am sure it will be 
claimed by any rather than the Schroeckhs, 
Gieselers, and Neanders. Who is omni- 
bus numeris complete in Hebrew, or even 
in Greek? Thus might I go through the 


encyclopaedia, and each would say, “It is 


not in me.”’ So that the difficulty will not 
be to find out what a minister shall fill his 
time with in the study, but how, amidst 
his sacred and importunate engagements, 
he can obtain any time for private labours. 
Looking at the greatness of the harvest, 
and the shortness of life, one is tempted at 
the first blush to say, Let the study alone; 
go forth and save souls. And this has 
been so much the tendency in every era 
of church revival, that it would have been 
the settled policy to multiply unlettered 


| preachers, if God, in his wonderful provi-. 


dence, had not, at the forming periods, 
raised up men to hold fast by the immov- 
able maxims of sound learning. Such 
was Melancthon in Germany; such was 
Melville in Scotland. To the second of 
these, who can tell how much Presbytery 
is beholden? When, in 1574, he returned 
to his native land, from a five years’ at- 
'tendance on the prelections of such men 
as Turnebus, Ramus, and Beza, deeply 
read in Hebrew and Syriac, able to declaim 
fluently in Greek, and a fit comrade for 
Buchanan, the great latinist of his day, 
Melville set up a standard at Glasgow, 
which may well surprise-us. “ He taught 
usuallie twise in the day. Beside his or- 
dinar professioun of divinitie and the ori- 
ental tongues, he taught the Greek Gram- 
mar, Ramus’s Dialectick, Talzeus’s Rhe- 
torick, Ramus’s Arithmetick and Geome- 
trie, the Elements of Euclide, Aristotle’s 
Ethicks, Politicks, and Physicks, some of 
Plato’s Dialogues, Dionysius’s Geographie 
Hunterus’s Tables, and a part of Fernell. 
The schollers frequented to the Colledge 
in suche numbers that the rowmes were 
skarse able to receave them.”’t Thorough 
learning in the ministry was builded into 
she very foundation, and has continued to 
‘characterize the structure. In the earliest 
struggles of our Church in this new coun- 
try, Presbyterian ministers were constantly 
seen uniting the self-denying ardours of 
the mission with the toils of the school and 
college. And when, under temptations 
almost irresistible, it was sought to change 
the demand of qualification, the General 
Assembly chose rather to suffer the loss of 
a valuable limb, than to swerve from prin- 


? ciples which were necessary to the health- 


ful integrity of the body. If our brethren 
are unanimous in any thing, it is, in Lu- 
ther’s judgment, that sound and varied 
learning must be sustained, if we would 
preserve the Church. 

You will mistake my meaning, if you 
fancy that the learning which I am hold- 
ing up as suitable for the minister of the 
gospel is such as might be demanded ina 
professor of the sciences, or a writer on 
classical and philological literature. It may 
be as great as these, but it differs in kind, 
and excludes a multitude of details, on 
which the other must expend labour. It 
is ministerial, or in its widest sense theo- 


_* Vol. x. ed. Berl. 1841, p. 159. Ep. cceclxxviii. 
Calderwood, pp. 111, 339. 


logical leaming, which is pleaded for: but 


this is-enough for all the powers. No man 
need ever expatiate beyond the metes of 
divine science, from any want of room in 
the latter, or any excess of faculty above 
what may be consumed on the Scriptures. 
Lightfoot and Marckius, and other volu- 
minous original commentators, doubtless 
were ready to acknowledge that they had 
touched these waters only primoribus la- 
biis. It is therefore with no extenuation of 
the work, that I say the clerical student is 
to pursue clerical studies: yet it may pre- 
vent misapprehension, and remove objec- 
tion, by showing the perfect harmony of 
the discipline proposed, with the daily in- 
cumbent duties of the sacred calling. 
There is such a thing as maintaining a 
transient popularity, and having a little 
usefulness, without any deep study; but 
this fire of straw soon burns out, this cistern 
soon fails. The preacher who is constantly 
pouring out, and seldom pouring in, can 
pour but a little while. I need hardly 
caution you against the sententious maxim, 
prevalent among freshmen, concerning 
those great geniuses, who read little, but 
think much. They even cite, as of their 
party, one of the greatest readers who ever 
wrote, as every work of his goes to prove ; 
to wit, Shakspeare! The greatest thinkers 
have been the greatest readers, though the 
converse is by no means true. In reading 
the writings of those most remarkable for 
originality and invention—and mark, it is 
in reference to these qualities only the re- 
ference is now made—we know not whether 
most to admire the adventurous flights of 
their own daring, or their extensive ac- 
quaintance with all that has been written 
before, on their chosen topics. You will 
see this remark strikingly verified in the 
productions of Descartes, Leibnitz, and 
Hegel. While, however, I say thus much 
for reading, I own that reading is but a part 
of study; and that he cannot be admitted to 
the title of learning, who has not the habit 
of concocting, methodizing, and expressing 
his own thoughts. The great point is this: 
there must be perpetual acquisition. This 
is the secret of preaching. What theo- 
logians say of preparation for death, may 
be said of preparation for preaching; there 
is habitual, and there is actual preparation: 
the current of daily study, and the gather- 
ing of material for a given task. It may 
be compared with what is familiar, in an- 
other faculty, that of Law: the lawyer has 
his course of perpetual research, in the 
great principles of general jurisprudence, . 
or the history of statutory enactment, or the 
systematic arrangement of practical me- 
thods, and he has his laborious and some- 
times sudden reading-up for an emergent 
case. Should he confine himself entirely 
to the latter, he must become a narrow, 
though perhaps an acute, practitioner. So 


| likewise, the clerical scholar, however dili- 


gent, punctual, and persistent, who throws 

his whole strength into the preparation of 

sermons, and who never rises to higher 
views, or takes a larger career through the 

wide expanse of scientific and methodized 

truth, must infallibly grow up stiff, cramp- 

ed, lopsided, and defective. His scheme 

of preaching may never take him through 

the entire curve of theology and Scripture ; 

or the providential leadings of his ministry 

may bring him again and again over the 

same portions. ‘I'hese are evils which can 

be prevented only by the resolute pursuit 

of general studies, irrespectively of special 

pulpit performance. Such habits will tend 

to keep a man always prepared; and in- 

stead of getting to the bottom of his barrel 

as he grows older, he will be more and more 

prepared, as long as his faculties last. But 

the grand evil to be warred against by the 

young preacher, is not that of confining 

himself to pulpit preparation, but that of not 
preparing at all: and by preparation I mean 
study. ‘To seize a pen, and dash off a dis- 
course, on a subject heretofore not familiar, 

and with such thoughts as occur while one 

is writing, may ensure ease and fluency of 

manner, but is little better than the delivery 

of the same thoughts without writing: in-. 
deed, the latter possesses some great advan- 

tages, from the elevation of the powers by 

sympathy, passion, and attendant devotion. 

Engrave it upon your soul, that the whole 

business of your life is to prepare yourself 

for the work, and that no concentration of 

powers can be too great. ‘The crying evil 

of our sermons is want of matter; we try 

to remedy this evil, and that evil, when the 

thing we should do is to get something to 
say: and the laborious devotion of some 
young clergymen to rhetoric and style in- 
stead of theology, is as if one should study 
a cookery-book when he should be going to 
market. I yesterday listened to a sermon, 

(and I am glad I do not know the preach- 

er’s name,) which was twenty-five minutes 

long, but of which all the matter might 

have been uttered in five. It was like what 

the ladies call trifle, all sweetness and froth, 

except a modicum of cake at the bottom. 

It was doubtless written extempore. When 

a young clergyman once inquired of Dr. 

Bellamy, what he should do to have matter 

for his discourses, the shrewd old gentle- 

man replied, “ Fill up the cask, fill up the 

cask, FILL up THE caSK! Then, if you tap 

it any where, you will get a good stream ; 

but if you put in but little, it will dribble, 

dribble, dribble, and you must tap, tap, tap; 

and then get but little after all.”’ 

If in this daily pursuit of knowledge, you 
keep constantly before your mind the end 
for which you seek it, there need be no fear 
of excess; it is studies which divert us 
from the evangelic work, that are to be de- 
precated. To the last day of life, regard 
your mental powers as given you to be kept 
in continual working order, and continual | 
improvement, and this with reference to 
the work of preaching and teaching. You 


will find all great preachers to have lived 


thus; and though neither you nor I should 
ever become great, we shall sink the less 
by reason of such struggles. The whole 


) of what we have to learn is, substantially, | pod 


by this, it is declared, 


in one volume; for 


the man of God may become aprios wees wae | 


ipyor ayaddr ZE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Testimonials of Respect. 


At a meeting of the friends of the Rev. 
Archibald ‘Tudehope, pastor of the Ninth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, held on 
Monday evening, April 23d, it was , 

Resolved, That in view of the departure 
of our beloved pastor from among us, we 
present him with some testimonial of our 
esteem. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet on 
Tuesday evening, the 24th ult. when a 
purse of gold, and a beautiful gold pen and 
pencil case bearing the inscription, “ Rev. 
A. Tudehope, from his friends, as a testi- 
monial of esteem, April 24th, 1849,’’ were 
presented to the pastor, on behalf of his 
friends, by Mr. James Hamilton. : 

Wim B. McCoy, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. | 


Ecclesiastical Assemblies. 


These meetings are certainly the most 
important of any which take place in our 
world. Their object is to promote the 
kingdom of Christ, and to save immortal 
souls by extending to them the gospel—the 
great means which God has instituted for 
the conversion of the world, and for the 
guidance, support, and comfort of those who 
are already converted. 

The presence of the great Head of the 
Church is promised to these assemblies; 
which is most encouraging. ‘“,Where two 
or three are met together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.”’ It cannot be 
supposed that this promise relates to assem- 
blies, the members of which are not gene- 
rally actuated by upright motives. And 
doubtless much will depend upon the im- 
portunity with which believing prayer is 
offered up for the divine presence; for the 
general rule of the divine dispensation is, 
“‘T will be inquired of by the house of 
Israel for this, that I may do it for them.” 
Though infallibility is not promised to any 
collection of men, yet heavenly wisdom is 
promised to those who ask it in faith, 
(James i.) And the possession of this gift 
by all the members of ecclesiastical bodies, 
or by a majority of them, will insure a right 
decision in all matters of importance. But 
what kind of wisdom is this? Let the same 
Apostle answer: “ The wisdom that cometh 
from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy.”” ‘There is another kind 
of wisdom, which “descendeth not from 
above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For 
where envying and strife is, there is confu- 
sion and every evil work.” If this species 
of wisdom gets into any ecclesiastical body, 
the consequence will be strife, confusion, 
and every evil work.’’ Such bodies exhibit 
a spectacle enough to make angels weep, 
and devils rejoice. ‘The unhallowed con- 
tentions of the professed disciples of Christ, 
and ministers of his word, is one of the sad- 
dest spectacles ever witnessed on earth. 
And such there have been in the Church; 
and such there will be again, unless the 
grace of God prevent, by counteracting and 
subduing the wickedness of man. 

In the holiest assemblies of men there 
will be a mixture of sin and folly, even when 
heavenly wisdom is predominant. In large 
collections of men, some will always be 
found, who are proud and selfish, and who, 
of course, disturb the harmony of the body; 
and in the wisest and best men on earth, 
there is an under current of corruption, 
which is never more apt to discover itself, 
than in the heat of animated discussion. 
Sometimes, good men, when under excite- 
ment, appear so different from themselves, 
that their friends know not how to account 
for the spirit manifested; and are apt to say, 
‘such an one was not himself in such a 
speech.”” ‘The humiliating truth, however, 
is, that the person has discovered something 
which properly belongs to him, which com- 
monly is kept out of view. It requires 
much grace to enable a man to take a lead- 
ing part in the transactions of such bodies. 
But this is undoubtedly the duty of some. 


And some are no doubt guilty of a derelic- 


tion of duty in holding back; and declining 
to exert their faculties in giving a right di- 
rection to affairs. ‘Too often the wisest 
men sit in silence, while the business is 
transacted chiefly by forward, and fluent, 
but inferior men. 

There exists but one remedy for the evils 
whichare apt to arise in ecclesiastical bodies ; 
and that is the lively exercise of the Chris- 
tian graces in the members. How delight- 
ful might the meetings of ministers and 
elders from various sections of the country 
be, if all were to come animated witha pure 
and holy zeal for the glory of God, and ex- 
ercising a sincere love to one another! ‘The 
members, in such a case, would feel the 
burden of business to be light, and would 
experience a fraternal communion so plea- 
sant, that they would part with regret; and 
every one would be ready to say, “It is 
good to be here.’’ Something of this kind 
is actually experienced in the meetings of 
some ecclesiastical bodies. ‘The blessing of 
God attends such meetings, and gives effi- 
cacy to their pious and benevolent resolu- 
tions. Time is not wasted in tedious 
speeches, in which nothing is explained, 


which is not as evident to every intelligent 


member as to the speaker. ‘This propensity 
to speechifying, so common in both civil 
and ecclesiastical assemblies, in our coun- 
try, is a great hindrance to the dispatch of 
business, and a great annoyance to the ma- 
jority of the members. Before a man under- 
takes to make a speech, he ought to have 
the subject well considered and well digest- 
ed; and he should ask himself whether he 
has any thing to communicate, which is not 
already known to the members of the house. 
Where all are animated by a pure zeal for 
the promotion of vital religion, and where 
all * are taught of God to love one another 
with a pure heart fervently ;”’ where humi- 
lity, meekness, candour, and mutual respect 
are predominant, in ecclesiastical assemblies, 
they furnish a distant approximation to the 
sanctity of heaven. Now, that our approach- 
ing General Assembly may be actuated by 
the right spirit, and may be endued with the 
‘‘ meekness of wisdom,”’ let all the churches 
pray. Let all, who shall have the honour 
of a seat in that body, seek special grace to 
preserve them from all folly, rashness, negli- 
gence, and partiality. Let them exercise 
vigilance over their own spirits, and over 
their tongues. If on any occasion, a flame 
should be enkindled, instead of adding fuel, 
let every one determine to extinguish or 
moderate the fire. ‘The duty of a commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly, is one of 
great responsibility; let this be kept con- 
stantly in view. No delegate, whose con- 
science is in a right state, will absent him- 
self from his seat, without necessity, until 
the business is finished. In all judicial 
business, the most steady and impartial at- 
tention should be paid to the case; it is 
wicked for a judge to give a decision with- 
out a thorough examination of the cause. 

Let it be remembered by all the churches, 
that the evening before the meeting of the 
General Assembly, is appointed as a season 
of prayer for the divine blessing on that 
y- An PRESBYTER. 
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[From late Papers received at this Offce.} 

Tue Brece Irary.—A letter from 
Pisa, dated March 14th, contains the fol- 
lowing deeply interesting passage :—* All 
custom-house duties are taken off foreign 
books at Rome, and all restrictions on the 
press are removed. Achilli is printing the 
Epistle to the Romans, with notes, at Rome. 
Also an edition of Diodati’s Bible is being 
printed there. My Via Reggio friend is 
busy and active as a colporteur. An edi- 
tion of Martini’s Bible is printing in Flo- 
rence, and one of Diodati’s will shortly be 
printed at Pisa. Paleario’s Benefit of the 
Death of Christ has been printed at Pisa; 
the edition of 500 is nearly exhausted, and 
I hear another edition of 5000 is about to 
be undertaken.”’ 


Tue AnciENT Britons anp THe Mo- 
Wetcu.—In a lecture at Aberdare, 
the Rev. J. Griffiths has declared it a fact, 
that the Welch language has been preserved 
so pure, that the Briton of the time of Ju- 
lius Cesar might converse with ease with 
the Welchman of 1849. 


Pastor Campon.—Pastor Cambon, of 
Marennes, has just given in his resignation, 
and joined the new Church in France, at 
the head of which is M. F. Monod. 


Tue Fiyine From tHe Licut.— 
Roostan, the father general of the Jesuits, is 
about to leave Italy and establish his head 
quarters in Portugal. 


Sir Cuarites Brenton’s Sermon on 
Rev. xiv. 13, was the last discourse deli- 
vered by that gentleman as a clergyman of 
the Church of England. In 1831, he oe- 
cupied the position of a curate in a small 
parish near Oxford; and had already begun 
to entertain scruples respecting the indis- 
criminate use of the Burial-service, when 
he was called to bury one of the most 
abandoned infidels in the parish. After 
some hesitation, he performed the service, 
leaving out the passages which speak of the 
happy state of the departed. He then 
preached the sermon before us, and shortly 
afterwards quitted the ministry of the Es- 
tablishment.— Christian Times. 


Oxrorp Papists Oxrorp INFIDELS. 
—A High Church Journal, referring to the 
recent work of Mr. Froude, exclaims :— 
“Even to this complexion has descended 
the old companion of Newman, the beloved 
of the ‘Tractarian Journals, the pension- 
naire at Littlemore!’”? Mr. Froude is sta- 
ted to have been actually a contributor to 
Mr. Newman’s Lives of the Saints. Thus, 
‘Tractarianism, it is remarked, appears to 
have “but two outlets; one of them leads 
to Rome, the other to Infidelity.”” Mr. 
Newman has walked out at one door, Mr. 
Froude at the other. But how many of! 
their own stamp have they respectively left 
behind them? 


A Mopvern Bisnorp.—The Dublin Press 
states, that the present Bishop of Limerick 
lives out of the country to avoid his credit- 
ors. ‘This is not very creditable to a pre- 
late of the Establishment. “A portion of 
his income,’ says the Press, “is seques- 
trated to pay his debts, and his lordship 
lives upon the balance abroad.” 


Law or Marriace.—Lord John Russell 
has intimated his intention not to oppose 
the Bill to legalize the marriage of a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. 


Dr. Durr.—We understand that various 
parties in town have received letters from 
Dr. Duff, intimating his purpose to continue 
to labour as a missionary, in preference to 
accepting of the professorial chair. Where 
so many men, all equally seeking the wel- 
fare of the Free Church and its College, 
have differed in opinion, it might be rash in 
us to give forth a decided judgment on the 
subject. One thing, however, may be stated. 
We are sure that the resolution of our devo- 
ted missionary will give unfeigned joy to the 
friends of the cause in India. His declining 
to accede to the wishes of many of his 
friends in Scotland is another proof, added 
to many given before, of his consecration 
to that work which unquestionably ranks 
among the greatest of all that the Church is 
called to promote, and of his attachment to 
those among whom he has laboured so long. 
We trust that his decision may be overruled 
for good to many in India, and cannot doubt 
that thousands in this land, as well as there, 
will make it an object of frequent supplica- 
tion on behalf of Dr. Duff, that “the Lord 
would send him help from the sanctuary, 
and strengthen him out of Zion—would re- 
member all his offerings, and accept of his 
burnt-sacrifice.”—Hdinburgh Witness. 


Tunes Rome.—lI have the best infor- 
mation, that a law is about to be proposed 
in the Chamber for the establishment of 
perfect religious liberty, and that there is a 
certainty of its passing. Even now there 
are men at work in the city in the noble 
task of founding a native Protestant Church; 
and surely I need not say of what vast im- 
portance it would be that this should be ae- 
complished. For good or for ill, Rome has 
ever exerted a powerful influence over the 
destinies of the world. “The Pope rules 
Rome, and Rome rules the world,’’ is an 
old saying. How important, then, that an 
influence in favour of the truth should go 
forth from the ancient stronghold of anti- 
Christian delusion. Let the churches, then, 
be on the watch! ‘The arena is opening, 
and, what is more, the combatants are 
ready. ‘There are men in Malta and else- 
where, ready to our hand, of deepest piety 
and fervid eloquence, who have already fled 
from Rome and its delusions, at the cost of 
their worldly all. ‘They are waiting the 
opportunity and the call, and, in the spirit 
of Paul, “ as much as in them is, are ready 
to preach the gospel to them that are at 
Rome also.”’ 


Irish Bisnors.—In the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland the bishops are elected 
by the parish priests of each diocese, sub- 
ject to the approval of Rome. ‘Three per- 
sons are by the clergy named as eligible, 
and out of these the Pope selects the indi- 
vidual whom he deems best qualified to fill 
the vacant office. 


Tue “Joun Wittiams,” missionary ship, 
arrived at Samoa, on the 28th of May, 
1848, after a trying passage. One of the 
voyagers says:—* We were received with 
every demonstration of friendship and affec- 
tion. ‘The people are so very obliging that 
we shall never be at a loss to obtain any 
thing—they daily bring presents of food, 
and will cheerfully perform any labour for 
their missionary. ‘To gain his smile or a 
word in commendation is their sweetest re- 
ward, to cause his frown their greatest 
dread.” 


St. Ggorce’s Roman Carnoric Cuvurcn. 
—After a Pontifical high mass had been 
celebrated at this church on Thursday, by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman, a practice of 
the primitive Church, namely, “ The wash- 
ing of the feet,” was revived. At the east 
end of the church a portion of it was appro- 
priated to the ceremony in question. A 
raised bench, capable of containing twelve 
boys, was erected here, and near it was 
placed a seat, covered with damask cloth, 
intended for the bishop. A carpet covered 
the ground, and over it were thrown differ- 
ent flowers. ‘The boys, dressed in white 
garments, took their seats on the bench in 
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_ Frederic Monod and Armand Delille. 


question, after which the Bishop, attended 
by the Revs. J. Cotter and G. Talbot, as 
deacon and sub-deacon, came to the ap- 
“pointed place, dressed in his alb, stole, and 
cope of a wolet colour, and the Gospel of 
St. John having been chanted, the bishop 
took off his cope, and put a towel about 
him. He then, on his knees, and bare- 
headed, washed, wiped, and kissed the right 
foot of each boy, and to each was given a 
new shilling. The church was crowded to 
excess. 


Dissentinc Cortece.—Within the last | 


few weeks, one of the principal Dissenting 
institutions, Highbury College, has been 


sold to some members of the Church for the. 


sum of £12,500, and will in future be occu- 
pied as a training school for National school- 
masters.—Standard. 


Dr. Croxty, the Primate of the. Irish 
Roman Catholic Church, died suddenly of 
cholera, at Drogheda, on Friday, at noon. 


Tur New Priate.—The 
rumour is daily gaining credence that Dr. 
Denvir, of Belfast, will be the new Catholic 
Primate. 

Tue Freer Cuurcues or France.—On 
the 4th of May, the Evangelical Synod for 
the formation of the new churches—rendered 
necessary by the refusal of the Synod of 
September last to confess the faith of the 
‘Church, or rather to found the Church on 
a confession of the faith—will commence 
its sittings. All promises well; and the 
brethren who are to take part in this Synod, 
and who belong to different denominations, 
manifest an ardent desire to obtain—by mu- 
tual concessions of a secondary nature to 
to the Presbyterian principle upon the one 
hand, and the Congregationalist principle 
on the other—the formation, between all 
the churches holding evangelical sentiments, 
of a real and substantial union. Meantime, 
a new place of worship is about to be open- 
ed at Paris, under the direction of Pastors 
Pas- 
ter Cambon, of Marennes, has just given in 
his resignation, and joined the new Church. 
He is a man of tried faith and piety, and 
great devotedness. It is hoped that he will 
be followed by a large number of his flock. 
— Christian Tisnes. 

Deatnu or Carpinat MEzzorantTi1.— 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, the celebrated linguist, 
died at Rome on the 16th ult. He was 
born at Bologna on the 19th of September, 
1774, and was consequently in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. He was nominated 
Cardinal-priest in 1838, and held the office 
of Prefect of the Congregation of the Books 
of the Oriental Church. He was educated 
at the University of Bologna. A zealous 
anxiety to confer spiritual assistance on the 
various foreign soldiers who, in the stirring 
times of Bonaparte, filled the hospitals of 
the city, first led the Rev. Joseph Mezzo- 
fanti, then chaplain to these institutions, to 
the study of modern languages. He soon 
discovered, that by some peculiar mental 
adaptation, the acquirement of any given 
dialect was to him the most quick and facile 
undertaking imaginable; and, about the 
time when Lord Byron made his acquaint- 
ance, he could fluently converse in every 
European idiom. Since then he became 
master of all the oriental forms of speech, 
and there was scarcely a spoken jargon, 
from the Himmalaya mountains to the An- 
des, of which Mezzofanti had not made the 
comparative anatomy. Personally, he was 
most affable, and generally beloved in Rome. 
He took no part in the oppressive politics 
of the system which, after the insurrection 
of the legations in 1831, sought to crush all 
freedom in these states by the aid and ter- 
ror of Austrian bayonets... 

Porery RENOUNCED THROUGH THE IN- 
STRUMENTALITY OF In your last 
ort, e 73,” says Dr. Marriott, writ- 

to thio of the Religious Tract 
Society, “there is an extract from a letter 
I received, remarking that ‘ your (excellent 
tracts have already borne good fruit in this 
art, as through them seven Roman Catho- 
fic men and four women, in one of the vil- 
lages of my parish, have been gained for 
the Lord and his gospel.’ I have now the 


~ pleasure of informing you that eight others 


has made the following bequests: 


renounced Popery in the same part during 
the past year, and that seven are at present 
receiving instruction preparatory to taking 
the same step. From all I have heard of 
these converts, I must consider them to be 
really converted characters. ‘They hold 
meetings in two villages, which are fre- 
quented by numerous Roman Catholics; 
and I trust through these means, with the 
blessing of our heavenly Father, many 
others will be brought to renounce Popery, 
and come to the knowledge of the gospel.” 


OF INTELLAGENCE. 


Tue Unrrartan Press.— We observe in 
many of our exchanges, a statement to the 
effect that the Unitarians of New York and 
Brooklyn have raised $10,000 to place their 
organ, the Christian Inquirer, on a higher 
footing; and that the Rev. H. W. Bellows 
has assumed the editorial management of it, 
and is assisted by the Rev. Dr. Dewey, the 
Rev. Mr. Clarke, of Boston, Rev. Mr. Os- 

ood, of Providence, Rev. Mr. Burnap, of 
altimore, and Rey. Mr. Farley, of Brook- 
lyn. 

Tur American Boarpv.—The receipts of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
during the eight months ending April Ist, 
amounted to $197,491. 


Bequests.—The late Henry Todd, of 
Boston, after providing abundantly for his 
family, as a man should do first of all things, 
To the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, $5000— 
the interest of which is for ever to go 
towards furnishing free beds (in addition to 
those now maintained) for those whose cir- 
cumstances may require them. To the Bos- 
ton Asylum and Farm School for Indigent 
Boys, he left. a legacy of $3000. To the 
Boston Children’s Friend Society, he gave 
$2000. The rest of his estate, omens 
probably to some $10,000, he bequeath 
to the Board of Education, for the benefit 
of the Massachusetts Normal Schools, in 
which he took a deep interest. 


Missions. JN WesTERN Arrica.— Death 
of Mrs. Griswold.—By a letter just re- 
ceived from the Rev. John Leighton Wil- 
son, we learn~that Mrs. Grisworld, of the 


Gaboon Mission, Western Africa, died on 


the 31st of January last. Mr. Wilson says: 
«If God has been laying on us affliction 
with one hand, he has been blessing with 
the other. We have had a precious work 
of grace among us, Tenor a dozen natives 
have been hopefully converted to the Lord 
Jesus, and others are asking what they 
must do to be saved. Mr. Walker is sixty 
miles in the interior in one direction, pre- 
paring the way for an interior station, and 
Mr. Preston is twenty-five or thirty in 
another, similarly employed. From the 


States, assembled in Baltimore, and for the 
first time the Arch Dioceses of St. Louis 
and Oregon, created at the last triennial 
Council, will be represented. The most 
Rev. Archbishop Eccleston presides as pri- 
mate or metropolitan. Among the business 
before the Council are the measures neces- 
sary and preparatory to the establishing 
Bishops in New Mexico and California. 


Arrivat or a Missionary.—The Rev. 
8S. M. Irvin, missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board, to the Iowa and Otoe Indians, arri- 
ved in this city on Wednesday last, on a 
visit to his friends in a neighbouring county. 
Mr. Irvin is accompanied by the friendly 


chief “ No Heart,” and designs spending a 
few weeks among the churches in this 
vicinity in endeavouring to awaken a deeper 
interest in the mission. _ Mr. Irvin will first 
visit the churches of Mercer county.— 
Pittsburgh Presbyterian Advocate. 


Wuat secomes or THem’?—The Free- 
man’s Journal says that out of 18,589 im- 
migrants who are said to have arrived at 
this port in January, February, and March 
of the present year, 15,000 were Roman 
Catholics. Now it seems to us that at this 
rate of increase the Roman Catholic denomi- 
nation. should increase with much greater 
rapidity than, its own statistics being admit- 
ted, it really does. If fifteen thousand Ca- 
tholics have arrived in three winter months, 
more than 100,000 reach this port alone 
during the year. What becomes of them? 
At no such rate does the denomination in- 
crease. ‘The unavoidable inference is, that 
under the genial influence of free institu- 
tions, free education, free converse, and a 
Bible accessible to all, they escape from the 
delusion and become Protestants. 


Tue ExpepirTion oF Sir Joun FRANKLIN. 
—The utmost efforts of the British govern- 
ment to unravel the mystery that hangs 
over the Expedition of Sir John Franklin, 
had, up to the last accounts from England, 
produced no definite results. ‘The object 
was the discovery of a Northwest passage 
to the Pacific, often attempted, but never 
successful, and Sir John Franklin, in May, 
of 1845, left England, under the auspices 
and patronage of the government. ‘Iwo 
fine ships composed the expedition—the 
Erebus and the Terror—and were manned 
by 138 men. Nothing has been heard of 
him since July, 1845. Three expeditions 
were sent in 1847 in search of him, but as 
yet they have made no report of success in 
their mission, and of two nothing has been 
heard at all. Renewed efforts are to be 
made under the promise of large rewards 
to find this daring navigator, but the pros- 
pect of success does not seem very flatter- 
ing, as the large amount of the reward offer- 
ed by the British government and Lady 
Franklin would imply. 

For Liserta.—The barque Clentonia Wright 
sailed from New Orleans on the 19th ult. for 
Liberia, with 21 emancipated slaves, sent out 
by the American Colonization Society. 


— 


Presbyterian Foreign Missions. 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 


Sram Misston.—A letter of the Rev. S. 
Mattoon, of December 10th, mentions the 
continued health of the missionaries, who 
were pursuing their work as usual. A 
letter of the Rev. S. Bush, of December 
27th, written at Batavia, reports their voy- 
age to that place as having been a speedy 
and comfortable one, and states their ex- 
pectation of proceeding, after perhaps three 
weeks’ delay, to their station at Bangkok. 


Cuwa: Canton Mission.—Letters have 


been received of dates to the 28th of De- 


cember. Ti their missionary “work, the 
brethren report no material change. ‘The 
attention of the scholars in Mr. Happer’s 
school to their studies and to religious in- 
struction, is spoken of as increasingly en- 
couraging. 
Ningpo Mission—The Rev. R. 
Way, writing on the 2d of December, men- 
tions that “‘ two or three of the largest boys 
in the sehool are in an encouraging state of 
mind as to religion, one of whom is anxious 
to be received into the Church. He has 
for a long time felt anxious about his soul’s 
salvation. ... He will probably soon be ad- 
mitted to the Church by baptism.”’ 


Inpia: Furrukhabad Mission.—Letters 
dated the 4th of January have been re- 
ceived from the stations. At Futtehgurh, 
the Rev. Gopeenath Nundy has withdrawn 
from his connection with the mission, as 
will be stated more fulfy in the Annual Re- 
port of the Executive Committee. The 
services of a layman, Mr. Shepherd, have 
been employed in the secular department of 
the orphan asylum. ‘The general interests 
of the mission are spoken of in favourable 
terms. 


ALLAHABAD Muission.—A letter of the 
Rev. J. Owen, of January 20th, is occupied 
chiefly with the Annual Report of the Mis- 
sion, from which we may insert extracts 
hereafter. The missionary work in all its 
departments is faithfully prosecuted, though, 
as to results in the salvation of souls, it is 
yet a day of small things. ‘The mission- 
aries earnestly desire to be helped in their 
work by the prayers of the Churches.— 
Missionary Chronicle. * 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of Beaver, held at 
Hopewell, on the 10th and 11th insts. the Rev. Henry 
Webber was installed as pastor, for the one-half of 
his time, of the congregation of Hopewell. Mr. 
Reed preached the installation sermon; Mr. Bush- 
nell presided, proposed the constitutional questions, 
and declared the constitution of the pastoral relation ; 
Mr. McCready delivered the charge to the pastor; 
and Mr. J.S. Henderson, the charge to the people. 
This congregation has, during the last year, erected 
and finished a new, substantial, and very commo- 
dious house of worship, free of debt; and with 
unanimity made provision for the support, half the 
time, of a pastor now regularly installed among them. 
The Rev. Francis Monfort has removed to Dun- 
lapsville, Union county, Indiana, and has become 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church there, in place of 
the Rev. John Gillchrist, who has been compelled 
to cease his labours on account of ill-health. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Reseciron 1x Canapva.—The apprehensions 
entertained that there would be an outbreak in 
Canada on the Governor’s giving his assent to the 
Indemnity Bill, has heen fully verified. This bill, as 
our readers know, is the one giving indemnity to the 
« rebels,” as they were termed, who sustained losses 
during the outbreak in 1837. Ata late hour of the 
afternoon of the 25th ult. the Governor General went 
down to the Legislative Council and sanctioned forty- 
eight bills, amongst which was sneaked that of the 
Rebellion Losses. In Montreal, as soon as the fact 
was announced, the opponents of the measure were 
highly incensed, and a dreadful riot ensued, which 
ended in the burning of the Parliament House. In 
addition to this, the populace hunted Lord Elgin, 
pelted him with rotten eggs, and committed other 
acts, which plainly indicate that affairs in Canada 
have reached a very alarming crisis. The Mon- 
treal papers state that in a few hours the excitement 
‘in the city became uncontrollable, and by seven o’clock 
printed notices of a mass meeting, to be immediately 


o'clock the first stone was thrown through a window, 
into the midst of the Legislative Assembly, at the 
time in full session. A constant shower was kept 
up into the windows till every thing was smashed. 
‘The cry of fire was now raised, and it was soon 
found that the Parliament Houses were in flames in 
a hundred places. The fire spread with great ra- 
pidity, and in half an hour the buildings were one 
sheet of flame. Every thing has been lost—all the 
archives and records of the colonies for several hun- 
dred years. The military were called out, and were 
received with loud cheers on the part of the mob. 
No lives were lost. 

Five leading conservatives were arrested on a 
charge of arson, and after undergoing a short exami- 
nation before the police magistrates, were remanded 
to jail till to-morrow. Their names are Montgome- 
ry, McHeward, and Ferris. A multitude, number- 
ing about three thousand, accompanied them to pri- 
son amidst continued and deafening cheers. 
were escorted by a guard of one hundred men of the 
19th Regiment. ‘The whole garrison were under 
arms. 

On the night of the 26th ult., the mob assembled 
again in great force, and burned the house and sta- 
bles of La Fontaine, the liberal leader in the Pro- 
vincial Parliament—smashed the windows of the 
houses of Dr. Nelson, another prominent liberalist, 
and Inspector-General Hincks’, as well as the houses 
of other gentlemen. Many acts of violence Were 
committed at the great mass meeting of the tories. 
The speakers recommended peaceable measures, but 
resolutions were passed advising the recall of Lord 
Elgin, when the assemblage quietly dispersed. On 
the 27th ult., the Provincial Parliament met at 
Bonsecorn’s Market House; the attendance was 
slim, and the body adjourned without action. 

On the 28th ult. a large number of special 
constables were assaulted by some of the people. A 
fight ensued, and shots were fired on both sides; two 
were wounded, but not dangerously. A mecting 


the obnoxious indemnity bill. 

The disaffection and violence which were exhibit- 
ed at Montreal appears to be spreading rapidly to 
other parts of Canada. In Hastings, Frontenac, and 
Glengarry, the news is to the effect that all the pop- 
ulace of these countries are arming and waiting or- 
ders to march on the Metropolis. 

Montreal, May 1.—A deputation of French 
Canadians, to congratulate Lord Elgin on the quiet 
state of the country, arrived in town this morning 
from Quebec. A large mob was prepared on the 
wharves to receive them. They were, however, 
landed at the Longuiel ferry, about a mile below the 
city. It is feared, should they go down again by 
steamer, that the boat will be attacked. Mr. Boulton 
will move, in the House of Assembly to night, for a 
dissolution of the union of the two provinces. An 
address calling upon the people of the city to keep 
the public peace, signed by the most influential 
members of the conservative party, is to be sent out 
to night. Intelligence has reached town from 
Toronto of an immense meeting jhaving been held, 
and a petition to the Queen to recall Lord Elgin 
and dissolve Parliament, decided on. News from 
Kingston to the same effect. 

Montreal, May 2d.—Every thing is at present 
quiet. Nothing is doing in Parliament. The Legis- 
lative Council is holding a session in the vestry of 
T'rinity Church, and are preparing an address to the 
Governor General, Lord Elgin. In consequence of 
the efforts of influential citizens, recommending pa- 
cific measures, there has been no rioting to-day. 

Buffalo, May 2d.—T here is nothing of importance 
from Upper Canada. Although the excitement still 
continues, no further outrages have been committed. 
Despatches from Toronto, Kingston, and other places, 
report every thing quiet. 


Great Sait Laxe.—An expedition to the 
Great Salt Lake is contemplated by the Chief 
of the Topographical Bureau, Col. J.J. Abert, 
aided by Emory, Johnson, Cooke, and others. 
The great and most unexplored Basin, of which 
this lake is a remarkable feature, lies in the 
northern portion of Upper California, between 
the Sierra Nevada on the west, and the Wah- 
satch and Timpamozu mountains on the east. 
It is this basin that Col. Fremont has gone out 
to survey on his own account. Thee ition 
is to be commanded by Captain H. Stansbury, 
of the To phical engineers, and, it is con- 
templated, will be absent fifteen months. The 
chief station for observations will be at the fort 
of the Mormons. ] 


Mexican Tarrrr.—The Treasury Depart- 
ment announces the following decree of the 
Mexican Tariff, for the benefit of our provision 
producers : 

“ Art. 1, Is permitted for the term of three | 1 
years the introduction into the port of Mata- 
moras and the custom-houses of the State of 
Tamaulipas of the following articles, viz. flour, 
rice, sugar of every description, coffee, small 
grains” (semillas, which applies to such except 
wheat and barley,) “of every sort known by 
the name of menistros; butter, pork, salted or | | 
pickled. All these will, for their entire import 
duty, pay the rates subjoined: Common wheat | ' 
flour, the barrel, $1; superfine do. $1.50; Rice, | 1 
per 100 lbs. 75c; Sugar, do. $1; Coffee, do. 
#1.10; Salt pork, $1:20; Butter, $1.20; small 
grain, by measurement, 20 per cent. 


Tue Use or Quinine aT THE West.—A 
medical correspondent of the Surgical Journal, 
writing from the West, says—the immense 
quantities of quinine sold here would astonish an 
Eastern dealer in drugs. Five hundred ounces 
by one druggist, in a small village, are often 
disposed of in a few days, and in the larger 
towns, fifteen hundred or two thousand ounces 
are no uncommon sale by one house in from 
twelve to thirty weeks. In speaking of the 
fever, or fever and ague, as it is called, for 
which the medicine is used, the same writer 
says, though generally prevalent, and in some 
seasons almost universal, (as in 1838, when 
every man, woman, and child, was ‘down with 
it,) yet the mortality, as compared with fevers 
at the East, is as one to fifty. When a man is 
seized with the chills, the physician prescribes 
sixty grains of quinine in six equal doses, and 
if he is restless, adds one-eighth of a grain of 
morphine to one of the powders, and generally, 
in twenty-four honrs the patient is well. But 
without this invaluable medicine, the patient is 
often down for weeks, and even months. : 


CONTRACT WITH FRANCE FoR INDIA RuBBER. 
—A correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
writing from Paris, says:—“I understand that 
Mr. Henry Wikoff has recently succeeded in 
making a contract with the present govern- 
ment of France, to supply the army of that 
country with all such India rubber articles as 
they may require, including horse covers, car- 
tridge boxes, pontoons, overcoats, and other 
things. This is quite a flattering tribute to 
American enterprise. 


DeEsTRUCTION OF Erpen’s Orcan Manurac- 
ToRY.—On Monday night, Mr. Erben’s Organ 
Manufactory, in New York, was destroyed by 
fire. The property destroyed consisted of two 
large church organs, twenty-five smaller ones 
of various sizes, and about twenty-five others in 
course of construction, varying in value from 
$300 to $1000. The workmen employed lost 
all their tools. The whole amount of loss will 
probably be from $25,000 to $30,000, of which 
about $17,000 is covered by iusurance. This is 
-~- third time_Mr. Erben has been a sufferer by 


ReTurRN or CoLtoneL Wess.—Colonel Webb, 
the leader of the unfortunate California expedi- 
tion, has returned with nine of his party to New 
Orieans. Mr. Audubon remained behind to 
conduct the rest of the party to California. — 


Kentucky Emancipation’ CONVENTION. — 
The Convention was organized in Frankfort on 
the 26th ult. by the election of Colonel Henry 
Clay, of Bourbon couuty, as President. Twen- 
ty-three counties were represented, about one 
hundred and fifty delegates were in attendance. 
There are said to be among the most intelligent 
and popular men of the Commonwealth. The 
cause of slave emancipation is stated by the 
Kentucky papers to be gaining ground rapidly 
in that State. | 

An Exveaant Manston Destroyev.—The 
mansion of the late Dr. Rose, at Silver Lake, 
Susquehanna county, one of the most beautiful. 
places in Northern Pennsylvania, has been de- 
stroyed by fire. It cost $30,000. 


Warers versus Wax.—Official notice has 
been given that letters sent to the British West 
Indies sealed with wax, have the seal removed 
by the mail agent on board the steamer, who 


Court of 
the case of Tom 

of the Patent-office in November last, rendered 
a verdict of guilty. 
rest of judgment, the argument upon which will 
take place on the 7th inst. | 


were seriously 
very badly burn 
broken. 


of the 
barque 
sengers, including six ladies, four children, and 
four servants—the latter coloured slaves proba- 


Professor James F. W. Johnston, of Durham, 
England, has accepted the invitation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and will deliver the annual 
address in September next, at Syracuse. Pro- 
fessor Johnston is one of the most distinguished 
agricultural chemists in Great Britain, and we 
doubt not the announcement of his name for that 
occasion will secure the attendance of many dis- 
Sanguine ntlemen from our country, as well 
as the British Provinces. 

Courtsesy.—During a fire which occurred 
recently at Windsor, (Canada,) the firemen at 
Detroit, on the American shore, crossed over 
and did service, to repay which the citizens 
of Windsor have resolved to present the Chief 
Engineer with a silver trumpet. \: 


Conviction oF Tom Hanp.—In the Criminal 
on Saturday, the jury in 
and, charged with the robbery 


His counsel moved an ar- 


A Heroic Deatu.—During the burning of 


the steamer General Pike, on the Mississippi, 
near New Orleans, Col. Butler, a citizen of 
Texas, who was lately appointed to an office by 
President Taylor, and was well known through- 
out the Union, endeavoured to save a lady who 
was travellin 
lost his own life, and was burnt with the boat. 
The lad 
night, when all were asleep. 


in his company, but in doing so 


was saved. The boat took fire at 


Western Mitirary Acapemy.—Efforts are 


making by leading men in the West for the es- 
tablishment of a 

tion of the Union. 
stitute, a flourishing military school in George- 
town, Kentucky, under the superintendence of 


ilitary Academy in that sec- 
The Western Military In- 


was afterwards held, at which a petition to the | Colonel T. F. Johnson, is proposed as the 
Queen was adopted, asking for the removal of Lord | nucleus of such an institution, an the favour- 
Elgin, the Governor General, and the disavowing of able action of Congress is invoked on the sub- 


ject. As far back as the close of the war with 
Great Britain, Mr. Madison recommended the 
formation of another military school. 


EXTENSIVE CoUNTERFEITING.—It is said that 


nearly one hundred thousand dollars in spurious 
coin has been shipped from New York to Cali- 
fornia. Large quantities of material, presses, 
and implements for the manufacture of coin, 
have been discovered in New Jersey. 
posed that the government will immediately 
despatch an 
and coin. 


It is sup- 


agent to seize the counterfeiters 


Expioston.—The Gas Works at Rochester, 


New York, were completely destroyed by ex- 
plosion on the 23d ult. The explosion was oc- 
casioned by one of the workmen going into the 
building and lighting a match. 2 
eevee on the instant the match was lighted.— 


The gas ex- 
wo of the workmen belonging to the works 


gee by the explosion—one 
, and the other had his leg 


Sotuste Griass.— What is called soluble 


glass is now beginning to come into use as a 
covering for wood and for other practical pur- 
poses. Some of our clever artisans may like to 
experiment upon it. 
equal parts powdered quartz, ten of potash, and 
one charcoal. 
worked in cold water, and then boiled with five 


It is composed of fifteen 
These are melted together, 


rts of water, in which it entirely dissolves. 
t is then applied to wood work, or any other re- 


quired substance. As it cools it gelatinizes, and 

dries up into a transparent colourless glass, on 

any surface to which it has been applied. It 

wood nearly incombustible.— New York 
ost. 


Fruir anp Crops.—The Ohio papers now 


state that the fruit in that region is far from 
being all destroyed. From other States the re- 
port is equally favourable. 
will stand a great deal of cold without being in- 
jured, and the crops are found to have in a 
measure recovered from recent frost, which did 
more destruction to the insects than to the 
plants. The wheat crop in every caynty in 
Wisconsin is said to be remarkably pp 
. The same is said of Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, and Ohio. 


In fact, vegetation 


t 


nising. 


chigan, 


For Orecon.—Some four hundred regular 


troops, under the command of Col. Alexander, 


eft St. Louis on their way to Oregon, via Wes- 


ton, on the 20th ult. 


CONGRESSMAN GONE TO CALIrorRNiIA.—The 


Savannah Republican notices the departure of 
the Hon. Thomas Butler King, from that port, 


n the steamer Falcon for Chagres. Mr. King 


goes to the Isthmus at the invitation of the pro- 
prietors of the line of Pacific Ocean Steamships, 
with a view personally to examine the route 
across the Isthmus, and to make himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the 
of the great thoroughfare, which has been estab- 


eneral condition 


ished mainly through his exertions as Chairman 


of the Naval Committee of Congress. Mr. King 
will go as far as San Francisco, and will return 


n time to resume his seat at the opening of the 


next Congress. 


Locusts at Austin, Texas.—The Austin 


Democrat mentions another visitation of locusts 
or 
observes, it will be recollected that during the 
months of October and November last, myriads 
of insects, called grasshoppers, appeared in that 
part of the country. They were at that time 
seen at a distance of at least one hundred miles, 
east, west, north and south of that place. 
cold weather either destroyed or caused them to 
disappear in flight. With the return of warm 
weather, and since the opening of spring about 
a month since, the young of this insect have 
ti from the ground in still greater num- 
rs. 


grasshoppers in that region. As that paper 


The 


CHOLERA IN Lovuis!ANa.—The cholera is 


again at work in St. Mary’s, but it is chiefly 
confined to the negroes. But few white people 
now suffer from it. The negroes appear to be 
more liable to it than the white population, and 
when it attacks them it proves more fatal. 


Baron Jotty.—The National Intelligencer 


announces the arrival in Washington, of Gene- 
ral Baron Jolly, of the Belgian service, and adds: 
“This distinguished officer is making a hasty - 
tour as far south as Richmond, and west as Cin- 
cinnati. 
ceived marked attention while in Belgium.” 


Our own officers in Europe have re- 


Iron Ore.—An extensive bed of pipe Iron 


Ore has been discovered on the Osage river. It 
is located about three miles from the river’s 
bank, and in close proximity to large deposits of 
Cannel coal. 


EXTRAORDINARY SurGIcCAL OPERATION. — 


We learn, says the Boston Journal, that Dr. 
Warren, of Boston, recently took from the 
stomach of an Irish girl, in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, by means of an incision, a 
tape worm forty-one feet and eleven inches in 
length. The operation was performed while 
the sufferer was under the influence of ether. 
She observed, on coming to her senses, “O! [ 
have had a pleasant dream, and feel relieved.” 
The wound was dressed with great care, and 
she has scarcely complained of pain since the 
operation. This, we are told, is the only case 
on record where the tape worm has been liter- 
ally cut from the human stomach. 


Mos anv BLoopsHEeD.—Quite a riot occur- 


red at St. Charles, Illinois, on the 19th ult. in 
consequence of the desecration of a number of 
graves by Dr. Richards and his students, to pro- 
cure subjects for dissection. 
on the mob, and was in return severely wounded 
together with one of his students. 


Dr. Richards fired 


Lapies "AND CHILDREN FOR CALIFORNIA.— 


The ship Alhambra sailed from New Orleans, 
on the 14th ult. for San Francisco, with 93 


ngers, among which were the wives of 10 
ntlemen, and 15 children; and the 
lorida sailed on the 16th, with 60: pas- 


bly. 
Poutticat.—The vote for Clay in 1844, was 
1,288,533—and for Taylor in 1848, was 1,356,- 


697. The vote for Pulk in 1844, was 1,327,- 
325, and for Cass in 1848, 1,220,071. The en- 
tire popular vote in 1844, includin 
thrown for Birney, the Abolition candidate, was 
2,678,121, and the entire popular vote in 1848, 
including the Van Buren vote, was 2,868,238. 


the vote 


Tae Overtann Emicration.—In the ac- 


count of the expedition to Los Angelos of the 
U. S. Dragoons, it is stated that the rivers and 


Western paper estimates and behaved rather like savages than men. Small 


= succession, a 


the emigrants can keep the river banks the 
may calculate on 4 
| their mules and cattle. Their great and formi- 
dable trials must be encountered in the dried 
plains of the Great Basin and in the mountain 
which connect with it. Those who were 
to leave the Western borders on the Ist of May, 
expect to reach the Sacramento in the middle 
of October. The progress of these emigrants 
will be watched with much anxiety by their 
friends in this part of the world. 


Superintendent 
of the Nashua and Lowell Rail has adver- 
tised for 1000 young and thrifty elm trees for 
the purpose, it is understood, of planting them 
along the line of the road. The idea is a good 
one, and should be generally imitated. On most 
of the roads the barren waste over which the 
train is hurried has no object upon which the 

e can rest with pleasure, and trees are the 
most available, as well as beautiful ornament 
which art can use as a cover to the rough and 
banks where excavations have been made 
or hollows filled up. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The British steamship Cambria arrived at Boston 
on the 27th ult. from Liverpool, whence she sailed 
on the 14th ult, 

Hostilities having re-commenced between Den- 
mark and Prussia, a Danish fleet in attempting to 
capture the fortress of Eckenford, on the 5th ult. 
were utterly defeated, and a line of battle ship and 
rigate fell into the hands of the former commander. 


a fi 
The line of battle ship grounded, and taking firc 
shortly after exploded with souls 700 on board. 

A signal victory has been gained by the Hungarian 
forces over the Austrians, the latter losing 1300 men, 
24 pieces of cannon, and 40 wagons. 

On the 7th ult. Lord Palmerston received notice 
of the blockade of Palermo by the Neapolitan go- 
vernment, and on the 31st of March the blockade of 
Venice by Austria wds formally announced. A de- 
spatch of the 3d ult. publishes the strict blockade of 
the German ports of Cammin, Sevenmunde, Wol- 
gast, Griefswalde, Stralseind, and Rostock, by Den- 
mark. 

Central Germany is in a state of confusion, the 
King of Prussia having refused the offer of the Im- 
perial Crown made to him by a small majority of 
the Frankfort Assembly, and renewed distractions 
have arisen in Italy. The people have gained a 
temporary triumph in Genoa, and Tuscany is pre- 
paring to resist the further encroachments of Aus- 


Rome, though quiet, is unsettled. 

The Pope is still at Gaeta. 

The King of Naples is preparing for an imme- 
diate attack upon the Sicilians, and has been hitherto 
restrained by an apprehended rising of the Cala- 
brians. 

France is tranquil, but all parties are preparing for 
a great election struggle. | 

England is quiescent, but with the less glowing 
prospect of the revival of trade. 

Ireland—A letter from Waterford, alluding to the 
rush of emigration from that port, goes on to say— 
“ There is no blinking the question, that if the pre- 
sent emigration goes on much longer, there will not 
be sufficient labour left in Ireland to till half the land 
for the support of such us may survive the ruin that 
is engulphing every interest, high and low. This is 
apparent to all acquainted with the country. Its 
truth was naively but candidly allowed by Mr. Ste- 
phens, a solicitor, who, in the course of a case lately 
tried, expressed the almost universal feeling on this 
point. He said that if emigration continued much 
longer to thin the population, the cows would have 
to go six or seven miles to get milked.” 

Rumours prevail in Dublin that Lord Clarendon 
will shortly resign his office of Viceroy. Mr. Duffy’s 
re-trial is proceeding with. 

Accounts from the Southern and Western provinces 
as to the spread of destitution and disease are alarming. 
In Galway the cholera is said to have supervened 
on dysentery, and yet, there is no medical aid.— 
There people are left to perish—without food, with- 
out medicine—even a grave is not to be had for 
money. 


Francr.—The cholera is making sad ravages 
amongst the troops who are quartered in the tempo- 
rary barracks erected in the several quarters of Paris. 


It is believed that the dampness of the weather has 


contributed much to the development of the disease. 
Measures have been adopted for their removal into 
more healthy quarters. 

The Gazette du Bas Languedoc says that the dis- 
covery has just been made that the club men of 
Milma had organized themselves so as to be able to 
act as military. The socialist army, as it was called, 
consisted of companies going by the names of Barbes, 
Baboux, Robespierre, &c. 

There are at present thirty vacant seats in the 
National Assembly in consequence of death or resig- 
nation. ‘here are more than sixty members con. 
fined by indisposition to their apartments. 

A gentleman usher of the Assembly died on Sun- 
day of cholera. 

M. Dosne, the father-in-law of Thiers, has been 
carried off by the epidemic. He was buried at Notre 
Dame, and scarcely had M. Thiers returned from 
following his funeral, when he was seized with it in 
a mild form; he has, however, completely recovered. 
In the barracks the loss has been very severe, owing 
to their crowded state. 

The appointment of Changarnier to the Grand 
Cordon of the Legion of Honour, will not be offi- 
cially announced until it is known whether General 
Cavaignac will accept the same honour which has 
been offered to be conferred on him. 

M. Duchesne, the editor of Le Peuple, was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for five years, and to pay a 
fine of 6000 francs. 

M. de Les Clerc, of the Social, was sentenced to 
imprisonment for three years, and to pay a fine of 
10,000 frances. 

The République states, that Mr. Brisbane, an 
American Socialist, who has taken a leading part in 
the Socialist banquets of Paris, has received notice 
from the Government to quit France within a delay 
of forty-eight hours. 


Turxey.—Most important news has arrived from 
Constantinople. ‘There have been changes in the 
Ministry. Redschid remains, but Suleiman Pasha, 
the great enemy of Russia, has become War Minis- 
ter; Mehemet Ali Pasha, the Sultan’s brother-in- 
law, has also got some new place or another; and it 
is said, and I believe with truth, that at the council 
called of the new Ministry, Sir S. Canning alone 
was present. 

The relation of Austria to the Porte is very preca- 


] rious, in consequence of the position taken by Rus- 


sia in regard to both Governments. The breach is 
as good as made. The Porte has recalled its ambas- 
sador from Vienna, and the Imperial internuncio, 
Count Sturmer, has responded to it by quitting Con- 
stantinople. The Porte is said to be possessed of 
information that an alliance exists between Austria 
and Russia, whereby the existence of ‘Turkey is sa- 
crificed for Russian aid. 


Denmark THE Hot- 
sTEIN.—A Danish squadron, consisting of a ship of 
the line, a frigate, a corvette, and three steamers of 
war, entered the Bay of Eckenford early this morn- 
ing and opened a fire against the batteries. At six 
A.M. one of the steamers was crippled soon and 
made off. ‘The fire continued without. intermission 
on both sides till half-past twelve, when the Danish 
Admiral Paludan hoisted the white flag, and sent a 
flag of truce on shore demanding the battery to cease 
firing and he would withdraw, else he would bom- 
bard the town. ‘The commanding officer, Jungman, 
replied « He might do as he pleased; every ball he 
had was destined for the ships.” The flag of truce 
went backwards and forwards till four o’clock, when 
firing re-commenced. In an hour the frigate Gefior 
struck her colours, and a little after seven, the line 
of battle ship Christian also, and Admiral Paludan 
and officers delivered their arms to the Duke of 
Saxe-Gothe, and the men came on shore prisoners 
of war. The Gefior was a forty-four gun frigate ; 
the Christian was an eighty-four gun ship of the 
line. Of the Gefior the complement was three hun- 
dred men, of whom one hundred are prisoners and 
two hundred have fallen. ‘The Christian had eight 
hundred men on board, of whom near seven hundred 
are prisoners; the remainder fallen. 


Ausra Iraty.—After a siege of eight days, 
Brescia, or rather the ruin of what was once Brescia, 
is in the possession of the Austrians. The town 
was bumbarded for six hours, and the streets were 
carried at the point of the bayonet, and the inhabi- 
tants driven into the houses where they were burned 


ve. 
‘The Milan Gazette of April 3d contains a sum- 


le good subsistence for | 


detachments were drawn from Verona and Mantua, 
in order to save the city from the anarchy fomented 
by the Camozzi and the Raimordi. Marshal Rey- 
nan also repaired to the city, and on the 30th ult. 
sat down before the walls with 3200 men and six 
cannon. He offered terms of arrangement, which 
not being accepted, he divided his force into five de- 
tachments, each of which attacked one of the gates. 
The artillery of the Citadel opened its fire at the 
same time. The attack was terrible, as each house 
was taken by assault, but on the Ist ult. the victory 
was accomplished. The Concordia of Turin says 
the Austrians surrounded the town so that escape 
was impossible. The carnage was immense. 

Genoa.—Letters from ‘Turin of the 8th ult., an- 
nounce that after General Del la Marmora had bom- 
barded Genoa for twenty-four hours, and the city 
had been set on fire in several places, a deputation 
from the Municipality had waited on him on the 
evening of the 6th, to request an armistice of forty- 
eight hours, in order to proceed to Turin to arrange 
a capitulation. The armistice was granted and the 
deputation proceeded to Turin, where they arrived 
on the 7th ult. ‘The triumvirate had fled to Genoa, 
with the exception of Arezani. 


Tas Huneartan victorious 
at first in her conflict with the Magyars, now finds 
the tide turning. 

The Austrians were again defeated on the 24th at 
Losonez. The inhabitants of Losonez had, it ap- 
peared, insulted the Austrian flag, which had been 
hoisted in the town, upon which Windischgratz de- 
spatched a corps from Pesth, with orders to join 
itself to the garrison of Schemniz, and to repair to 
Losonez, and levy a contribution of 24,000 florin® 
on the inhabitants. The inhabitants applied to the 
Hungarian corps stationed at Rimaszombas, and 
4000 men were despatched to their assistance. 
These troops lay in ambush in the houses and 
church of Losonez, and almost annihilated the Au- 
strians, 1600 of whom were killed. So completely 
were the Imperialists cut up, that the victorious 
Hungarians advanced upon Schemniz, and took pos- 
session of it, thus cutting off the communications 
between Schlick and the army besieging Comorn. 
The Austrians have been forced to return from 
Czeglee and Hutvam, and during the whole of the 
26th wagon loads of wounded were constantly arri- 
ving at Pesth. Kossuth has succeeded in bringing 
about a reconciliation between Gregory and Dem- 
binski, and the latter has resumed the commander 
ship-in-chief of the Hungarian army. ‘The Magyar 
corps, commanded by Duchatel, has re-taken the 
fortress of Arad. The latest accounts from Pesth 
state that the Austrians had been compelled to fall 
back upon Waitzen, which is only five leagues from 
the city. Dembinski, it was said, had lost his right 
arm. 


Capture of Cronstadt—The Gazette de Breslau 
announces that the Hungarian general Bem had 
taken possession on the 20th of March, of the city 
of Cronstadt, without opposition. The Austrian and 
Russian garrison retired into Wallachia. 


Intended Visit of the Ex-King of Sardinia to 
America.—Charles Albert, who has reached Madrid 
on his way to Oporto, does not intend, as some of 
the papers have given out, to reside in the latter city. 
Persons who are acquainted intimately with his 
movements, have stated his intentions to be to leave 
Europe entirely, and, following the examples of 
Louis Phillippe and other monarchs who have had 
the misfortune to lose their crowns, take refuge in 
the United States of America, which, on many ac- 
counts, present very desirable advantages. We be- 
lieve that the Ex-King, after a short sojourn at 
Oporto, will sail direct for New York, and intends 
to spend some time in travel through the States. 
No place, we believe, has been fixed upon for his 
permanent residence. 


Avustria.—The Emperor Coming Back to Vienna. 
—It is said that the Emperor intends to return to 
Vienna early in the summer, and will take up his 
residence for some months at least in the Castle of 
Schonbrun. The preparations going on there con- 
firm this statement. 


FROM ST. DOMINGO. 


The brig Stephen G. Bass arrived at New York, 
brings advices to the 13th ult. from St. Domingo city. 
President Souloque was within sixteen miles of the 
city, with an army of twenty thousand well discip- 
lined troops. He had taken all the towns on his 
march, and was expected to attack the city in a day 
or two. The inhabitants were taking every possible 
means of leaving the city. A number of British 
vessels were crowded with refugees, and a large 
quantity of money and valuable property had been 
placed in the houses of the American and British 
Consuls. The city was almost entirely deserted of 
women and children, and no doubt it is, by this 
time, in the possession of Souloque, and from the 
character of the man, it is supposed much blood has 
been shed. Captain Winchester had much difficulty 
in getting a clearance and enough provisions for his 


voyage. 


MARRIED. 


On the Ist inst., in Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
church, by the Rev. William Bannard, J. Dunrap 
WELLs, to Jessre,daughter of Davin Henvenson, 
all of New York city. 


By the Rev. Julius Foster, in Towanda, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 7th, Joun Dauenexty,to Mrs. Lypra 
Conxun. By the same, in Monroe, Pennsylvania, 
on the 28th of March, Henperson Brack, of 
Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, to Miss Henrietta 
Marra Grecory, of the former place. 

On the 17th ult. by the Rev. Isaac W. K. Handy, 
Mr. Rosert T. Cocnran to Miss Sopura A. 
Moopry, all of Newcastle county, Delaware. 

On the 24th of March, by the Rev. D. Gaston, 
Mr. Tuomas T. Mayne to Miss Marta SxKrtixu1Ne- 
Ton, both of West Kensington, Pennsylvania. On 
the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. James Born to Miss 
Catruarine McNeE ty, both of Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Editor—In your paper of April 21st, there is 
a notice of the death of Joseru, the second son of 
the Rev. Dr. Junxrn, late of Easton, Pennsylvania, 
now of Lexington, Virginia. A few more particulars 
in regard to this lovely young man, and to the cir- 
cumstances of his death, might be gratifying to his 
many friends and kindred, who are scattered through- 
out our wide country, and who mostly read the 
Presbyterian. A native of Milton, Pennsylvania, 
educated under the eye of his attached father, gradu- 
ated at Lafayette College in September, 1840, he 
was a ripe scholar and an accomplished teacher. 
To the profession of teaching he had devoted his 
life, and in this he had been engaged for several 
years, in Woodfield, Ohio, in Port Gibson, Miss., 
in Lafayette College, Easton, and at Edgehill Semi- 
nary, Princeton, New Jersey. It was whilst con- 
nected with the latter Institution, that his health 
became impaired early in the last summer. It was 
with a view to restoration, that, accompanied by his 
brother, Dr. Junkin, of Trenton, he repaired to 
Florida in the last autumn. ‘The rest has been told. 
After lingering through alternate hopes and fears, 
‘he laid his pilgrim mantle by” on the 4th of April. 
Amid the pines and sands of Florida, far from his 
home and kindred, unvisited by mourning relatives, 
lies his lonely grave. But his happy spirit, there 
can be no doubt, is in the “house not made with 
hands;” whilst his lovely clay, resting in hope, | 
peacefully awaits the sound of the archangel’s voice. 
The writer has known this dear youth from his 
childhood; and, in the whole circle of an extensive 
acquaintance, he can scarcely fix upon one, who 
promised so much of manly loveliness, as the subject 
of this notice. So much calmness of temper, com- 
bined with such warmth of heart; so much dignity 
of manner, softened by almost feminine gentleness ; 
so much untiring considerateness of the comfort, and 
such delicate regard to the feelings of others, he has 
never known to be combined in oné individual. 
That he was a Christian, none that knew him inti- 
mately could doubt: and yet so high was his stand 


his conscience, that he was unwilling to draw a 
favourable conclusion in regard to his personal in- 
terest in Christ, even when furnishing evidence of a 
saving union to all around him. The writer, after 
many and intimate conversations with him, was con- 
vinced many years ago that he was a child of God; 
yet it was not until a few months before his death, 
that he. could venture upon the resolution to unite in 
the communion of the Church ; and this resolation he 
never had an opportunity of executing. He departed 
in the calm confidence of salvation through Christ. 
There was no transport, no language of triumph 
distinguishing his closing days; but there was beauty 
and hope in his childlike declaration, « I have nothing 


ard of Christian character, so tender and scrupulous | 


Mr. Landis from a delightful excursion to the city 
of New York and its vicinities; and» by which her 
health appeared to be much invigorated. In fact, it 
was a subject of remark by the writer and her 
friends, that she had never appeared to be in better 
health or in better spirits than she was on her return 
from this journey. But early on the morning of the 
18th ult. (the day succeeding their return,) she 
awoke Mr. Landis, saying that she had been sud- 
denly siezed with a severe pain in the side. Medi- 
cal assistance was immediately procured; and all 
that medical skill or human agency could effect to 
afford relief, was done; but in vain. After one 
week of the most excruciating anguish, during which 
not a complaint, or even a groan, escaped her, she 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. When she found that 
she would die; she calmly made the necessary ar- 
rangements for her funeral; and requested that the 
Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, of Ringoes, might preach on 
the occasion. ‘Then while calmly waiting the mo- 
ment of her departure, she desired her husband to 
read to her, in addition to the portions of Scripture 
which he had been reading, and might still read, 
“some of those sweet hymns which we have so often 
sung together ;” and in particular, she specified the 
following: “How firm a foundation, ye saints of 
the Lord,” and « When languor and disease in- 
vade.” She spoke with great difficulty, but Jesus 
was sweetly present with her amidst all her suffer- 
ings; and on his righteousness alone she depended 
for acceptance and salvation; saying, “I know in 
whom I have believed.” This glorious foundation 
of the Christian’s hope, enabled her to triumph in 
passing over death’s narrow stream. She retained 
possession of her mental faculties to the last: but 
when her speech failed, and her eye had now grown 
dim, suddenly the expression of pain, which, through 
all her illness, had rested upon her features, vanished 
away; and they kindled into a sweet smile as she 
beheld the radiant glories of the eternal world un- 
folding to her view; and (who can doubt it?) 
the angels in waiting to convey her home. O 
the precious and glorious gospel of the blessed God ! 
Early in life, Mrs. Landis had united with the 
Second Presbyterian church of Sidney, and was 
associated with Mr. Abram Martin, and the late and 
excellent Mrs. Abram O. Halsey and others, in the 
first effort which was here made for the establish- 
ment of Sabbath Schools; the best interests of which 
she ever laboured to promote. Her funeral was 
attended on the 29th by a vast concourse of weeping 
friends, Dr. Kirkpatrick officiating, (whose text was 
Rev, vii. 14-17,) and on the 30th her remains were 
brought to Philadelphia; where, after some very 
appropriate religious exercises, in which the Rev. 
Messrs. Ramsey and Grant, and Dr. Ely took a part, 
they were deposited in the house appointed for all 
the living.—Communicated. 


Died, at York, Pennsylvania, on the 14th ult., of 
pulmonic affection, wife of James F. 
Smirtu, of Wrightsville, Pennsylvania, and daughter 
of the late James Schall, aged 30 years. In the 
death of this amiable woman, society has sustained a 
loss, and her partner and more immediate friends and 
connexions a deep affliction. Her deportment in 
life was quiet and unobtrusive, characterised by dig- 
nity of manner, gracefulness of demeanour, and 
charitable disposition. She possessed, in an eminent 
degree, those qualities which beautify and adorn the 
female mind, and which made her the object of 
respect and affection to all who became acquainted 
with her. During her illness, which continued 
about three months, she suffered much pain, but was 
never once heard to murmur or repine at the dispen- 
sations of a wise Providence, but on repeated occa- 
sions expressed her perfect resignation to the will of 
her Heavenly Father. She had but a few days 
previous to her decease, been taken to York, with 
the hope that the change would prove beneficial, but 
the disease had so firmly and fatally fastened upon 
and laid claim to the clay tenement as its victim, 
that at the house of her sister, Mrs. William Danner, 
she calmly and without a struggle yielded up her 
gentle spirit to her Maker. Her remains were con- 
signed to the tomb, in the burial place attached to 
the Episcopal church at York; and though the 
grave may cover her lifeless form, the recollection of 
her virtues will long be cherished in grateful remem- 
brance by the friends and acquaintances she has 
early in life left behind her. S. W. R. 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER. — The 
Presbytery of Winchester will hold an adjourned 
meeting at Martinsburg, Virginia, to commence on 
Thursday the seventh day of June next, at twelve 
o’clock, M. J. Mitton Henry, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ORANGE.—The Presby- 
tery of Orange will meet at Nutbush church, in 
Granville county, North Carolina, on Wednesday, 
13th day of June next, at 12 0’ clock, M. 

J. Stated Clerk, 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY.—The An- 
nual Sermon on behalf of the New York Bible So- 
ciety will be preached by the Rev. Edward Beecher, 
D.D., of Boston, in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
to-morrow, Sunday evening, 6th inst., at half-past 
seven o’clock. 


TEMPERANCE CONVENTION.—A Clerical 
Temperance Convention will be held on Tuesday 
morning next, 8th inst., in the lecture-room of the. 
Brick Church Chapel, New York, at 9 o’clock A.M. 


CALIFORNIA MISSION.—The Treasurer of 
the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of 
a donation of Bibles and Testaments, from a female 
member of the Tenth Church, Philadelphia, through 
Miss Ewing, to be sent to California by one of the 
missionaries of the Board, who expects to sail soon. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—The subscriber ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $109.45, from Miss Arm- 
strong and Mr. Clellan, executors of Miss Margaret 
A. Latta, deceased, the amount of her legacy to the 
American Colonization Society. ‘This aid is pecu- 
liarly acceptable at the present crisis, when benevo- 
lent planters proffer the gratuitous emancipation of 
their slaves, in numbers far beyond the means placed 
at the disposal of the Society and its branches to 
colonize them in the new Republic. 

Exuiorr Cressoyx. 


The undersigned, in behalf of the Sabbath schools 
of the Penn Church, recently organized in the dis- 
trict of Penn, Philadelphia, would thankfully ac- 
knowledge the receipt of seventy-nine dollars and 
fifty cents, as a donation from the ladies of the 
Second Church, through one of their former num- 
ber, for the benefit of the above schools. ‘This money 
has been appropriated according to the wishes of the 
donors—to the purchase of bgoks and additional seats 
for the use of the schools. It may be a source of 
some gratification to those who have made this do- 


nation, and to such others as are more immediately 


interested in the success of this enterprise, to know 


that the two schools belonging to this infant church, 
now number over three hundred scholars, and that © 


that number is steadily increasing, and that the 
schools are otherwise in a very hopeful state of pros- 
perity. Essnezer Erskine. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received at Philadelphia 
during the month of March, 1849. 


Knowlton cong. N. J. $26. Blairstown ch. N. J. 


| 22, per J. J. Blair, 48. Andrew Blair, Carlisle, Pa. 


to constitute his grandson, Andrew Bla, of William, 
a Life Member, 30. Rev. J. ¥. McGinnis, for 20 
copies of the Foreign Missionary, 2. From the 
following churches in Susquehanna Presbytery, per 
Rev. Julius Foster, Treas. viz.—Troy, 6.50. 
2. Towanda, 13.42. 2d Presb. ch. Phila. Mary 
Anderson, 5. ‘*W. H.”? for Lyons in France, per 
Rev. Dr. Engles, 4. 
grove, N. J. for 48 copies of the Foreign Missionary, 
4. Lambertsville ch. N. J. cong’l coll. 30. Sabbath 
school of same ch. to educate Peter O. Studdiford fin 
Northern India, 13. Forks of Brandywine ch: 
er James K, Grier, Treas. mon. colls. 15. 9th ch. 
ila. Miss. Soc. per Mr. Craig, 30.03. Havre de 
Grace ch. Md. per Rev. C. Huntington, 10. Presb. 
ch. St. Mary’s, Georgia, per Rev. Wm. G. Williams, 


menthly con. colls. January and February, 6.40. 


Mauch Chunk ch. Pa. add’), per Rev. Richard Web- 
ster, from the church, 9; and from the Sab. school 


Miss. Soc. 3, being the balance of the second annual 


payment to educate a heathen boy at Ningpo, 12. 
Camden ch. N. J. quarterly coll. per Rev. R;:P, 
Dunn, 20.35. 

5.90. Mrs. Helen M. i 
for evangelizing France, 22. 


Welsh, 


Rev. George W. Janvier, Pitts-' 


hronicle, per statement,. 
bling, Georgetown, D.C.” 
Presb. ch. Greencastle, 


J. K. Caldwell, 3.56. From a friend in Doylestown, 
Pa. per Rev. Dr. » for evangelical church at 
Lyons, France, 10. T. B. Smith, Riehmond, Pa. 
for 20 copies of the Foreign Missionary, two years, 
4. lst ch. Germantown, Pa. per Re B. Brad- 
ford, litthe Helen Thorp’s miss. box, for orphan 
school at Futtehgurh, 1 A member of the 2d 
ch. Phila. 50. 


Mercerburg cong. Pa. 101.65. Do 
eople, for African mission, 5, per A. L. Coyle, 
eas. 106.65. Rev. Charles E. Ford, Williame- 
town, N. J. for 30 copies of Foreign Missionary for 
1849, 3. Rev. D. J. Waller, Bloomsburg, Pa. out of 
which to pay for 35 copies of the aay > Mission- 
ary, the balance from mon. con. colls. Bloomsburg 
ch. 8. Sab. school Miss. Soc. of 2d ch. Phila. per 
Miss Mary Rice, to educate Eleanor Cuyler, Maria 
Wood, Mary Rice, William Dulty, and James Nas- 
sua, five children in Northern India, 100. Mrs. 
Sarah Spencer, of 10th ch. Phila. per Rev. Dr. Board- 
man, 10. Through Rev. B. M. Smith, Treas. of 
Lexington Presb’y—From a Spring ch. Mont- 
Presb’y, 15. Augusta ch. Lexington Presb’y, 
. Rocky Spring ch. 5—amount, 42. Miss. Chron. 
per statement, 28.05.—Total, 1104.74, 
Wa. D. Snyper, Receiving Agent. 


HEOLOGICAL WORKS.—Ropear Carrer & 
Brotners, No. 285 Broadway, New York, ad- 
joining the Irving House, invite the attention of 
clergymen and others to their valuable list of Theo- 
logical Books, among which are the following :— 
Bridge’s Works, in 3 vols., $5. Butler’s Complete 
Works, $1.50. Chalmers’ Select Works, 4 vols. 
Clark’s (Rev. John A.) Works, 5 vols. 
12mo, $4.13. Cecil’s Works, 3 vols., $2. Cecil’s 
Original Thoughts on Scripture, $1. Davie’s Ser- 
mons, 3 vols. $2. Dick’s Lectures on the Acts, 
Svo. $1.50. Duncan’s Philosophy of the Seasons, 
4 vols. 12mo0, $3. Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets, 16mo, 
$1. Free Church Pulpit, 3 vols. $5. Haldane’s 
Exposition of Romans, $2.50. Hetherington’s His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, $1.50. Hill’s Lec- 
tures on Divinity, 8vo. $2. may 5—3t 


PUBLICATIONS AT REDUCED 

PRICES.—Review of Dr. Bushnell’s Theories 
of the Incarnation and Atonement, (a alge 
Theophany,) ss Rev. Robert Turnbull. Is Chris- 
tianity from God ? or a Manual of Bible Evidence for 
the People, by the Rev. John Cumming, with an In- 
troduction by the Hon, Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
1 vol. 18mo. Fruits of the Mayflower; or Conversa- 
tions respecting the Pilgrim Fathers, 1 vol. 18mo. 
Sprinkling the only mode of Baptism made known in 
the Scriptures; and the Scripture Warrant for In- 
fant Baptism, by Absalom Peters, D.D., 1 vol. 12mo, 
Spiritual Heroes; or Sketches of the Puritans, their 
Character end their Times, by John Stoughton; with 
an Introduction by the Rev. Joel Hawes, 1 vol. 
12mo. Living Orators of America, by E, L. Magoon, 
Abbott’s History of Charles II., illustrated. The 
Italian Boy, 1 vol. 18mo. Providence Illustrated, in 
a scries of Facts. Visits. to Monasteries in the Le- 
vant, by the Hon. Robert Curzon, jr., with numerous 
wood-cuts, post 8vo, cloth. Adventures in the 
Libyan Desert and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, by © 
B. St. John, 12mo, cloth. Layard’s Nineveh, 2 vols, 
8vo, with numerous Maps and Plates, third edition. 
Life of the Rev. John Macdonald, A.M , including 
Selections from his Diary and Letters, by the Rev. 
W. K. Tweedie. Astoria, or Adventures of a Life 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, by Washington Irving ; 
being the eighth volume of the revised edition of 
Irving’s Works. Irving’s Book of the Hudson. 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, with a Narra- 
tive of his Public Life and Services, by the Rev. H. 
H. Weld, 1 vol. 8vo, with numerous illustrations, 
For sale by WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore west of 6th, 
may 5—3t Philadelphia. 


INE GROCERIES.—Colton & Co., South West 
F Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 
have now for sale one of the finest stock of Family 
Groceries in the city, and are selling many of the 
very best articles at extremely low prices; for in- 
stance, Fresh Green Tea at 75 cts., very fine flavour 
and strength; do. at 50 cts. very good; Fine Fla- 
voured Black Tea, at 374 and 50 cts. Better Sugar 
for 6: cts. than any other store; White at 7, and 
very white at 8 cts. Best Loaf, Crushed, Sifted, and 
Pulverized Sugars. A small lot of the finest Old 
Government Java Coffee in the city—Laguyra, Mara- 
caibo, and Rio, in bags, and at retail, cheap. An 
assortment of the richest Jellies, Canton Ginger ia 
Syrup, Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Pickles, Sauces, 
Ketchup, Olive Oil of ‘¢ Latour’? and Laguerrenne”? 
brands, and every article in our line selected with 
the greatest caré, and warranted to please. Goods 
packed up securely, and sent to any part of the 
country. COLTON & CO., Family Grocers, 
South West Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philad. 

may 5—6t 


ARYLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL, TRACT, 
/ ‘AND EVANGELICAL BOOK DEPOSI- 
TORY — No. 2 Franklin Buildings, Baltimore.— 


‘Psalms and Hymns, Confession of Faith, and other 


publications of the Presbyterian Board. New Books: 
Blood of the Cross, by Bonar. Gospel Sonnets, by 
Erskine, with an Account of his Life and Writings. 
The Happy Home, by the Rev. James Hamilton. 
Bible Evidence for the People, by the Rev. John 
Cumming, D. D., with an Introduction by the Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen. Fruits of the Mayflower, 
or Conversations respecting the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The Complete Works of the late Rev. Dr. John M. 
Mason, D.D. Grimshaw’s edition of the Complete 
Works of Cowper. 

Arrangements having been made to receive a 
weekly package from New York and Philadelphia, 
any wort be found in those markets can be pro- 
cured on very short notice, and at the lowest price. 

may 5—3t 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 
Mount Hotty, Buatincton County, New 
Jersey.—Rev. Samuel Miller, Jr., A. M. Principal; 
Assistants—James M. Platt, Teacher of Mathematics; 
Isidor Loewenthal, A. B., Teacher of Ancient Lan 
guages and German ; 7 Chisman, Teacher of 
French and Spanish; Franklin L. Knight, A. B. 
Assistant Pupils—Rufus Brittain, and J. Smith Gor- 
don. Designed to prepare boys thoroughly for Col- 
lege, or any business of life; uniting with careful 
attention to health, physical improvement, and per- 
sonal habits and manners, faithful religious instruc- 
tion, and a complete course in English, the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, and the Sciences. Com- 
posed of boarding scholars exclusively. 
Terms—From $92.50 to $100 per half year, or 
session of twenty-two weeks. An extra charge for 
Modern Languages alone, $12 each, per session. 
Scholars received at any time, and paying from the 
week of admission only. 
Refer to the President and Professors of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, and the Professors of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey; the Rev. 
C. Van Rensselaer, D.D.; Rev. Wm. Chester, D.D; 
Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D.; Rev. Wm. M. Engles, 
D. D.; Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. D.; Rev. Tho- 
mas L. Janeway, and James Schott, William Wurts, 
James N. Dickson, Robert Soutter, Jr., Charles Mil- 
ler, William C. Irvine, J. V. Cowell, Hugh Ellivt, 
John Jordan, Jr., C. C. Nervell, Esqrs., Philadelphia. 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D., New York re 3 
Rev. John C. Backus, Baltimore. Rev. Shepard K. 
Kollock, and Rev. Samuel Lawrence, Greenwich, 
New Jersey. James Mehaffey, Esq., Marietta, Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Peter Custis, Newbern, North Caro- 
lina. Rev. Joseph B. Stratton, Natchez, Mississippi. 
For a Prospectus, with fuller particulars, address 
the Principal. Early application should be made. 
may 5—tf 


gee TEACHER WANTED.—A Lady well 
qualified to teach Vocal and Instrumental 
Music in a Female Seminary will find it to her ad- 
vantage to call upon the Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D. 
and Hon. Walter Lowrie, in the city of New York, 
if she desires such a situation. If she can teach 
French, it will be an additional recommendation, 
‘may 5—5t* 

OARDING WANTED.— Wanted by a Lady, 
Board in a Clergyman’s, or a decidedly reli- 
gious family. Communications may be addressed to 
No. 445 Walnut street, six doors east of Schuylkill 
Eighth street, Philadelphia. may 56—1¢* 


ALUABLE STANDARD BOOKS—For sale at 
the unprecedented low prices attached, by 
George 8. Appleton, Bookseller, Publisher, and Im- 
porter, 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Lamartine: Les Confidences—Confidential Dis- 
closures, or Memoirs of my Youth, by the author of 
The History of the Girondists,” ‘* Raphael,” &c.; 
one thick 12mo volume, beautifully printed, 25 cts. 
only. Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, and Arnold’s Com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, 4 vols. Imp. 8vo, $6.50. 
Comprehensive Commentary on the Scriptures, 
4 vols. Imp, 8vo, $7.50. Scott’s Commentary on the 
Scriptures, best English edition, Maps, Plates, &c., 
3 vols. Imp. 8vo, cloth, $10... Brownell’s (Bishop) 
Commentary on the Common Prayer Book, royal 
Bvo, bound, $2. Horne’s<T. K.) Introduction tothe . 
Critica] Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
2 vols. complete, $3. The British Poets, complete 
in fifty vols. 18mo, $15. Macauylay’s England, Li- 
brary edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 75 cts. each, here- 
tofore sold at $2 per vol. Chambers’ Cyclopedia of 
English Literature, with Lilustrations, 2 vols: Imp. 
8vo, cloth, $3.50, Chambers’, Information for the 
People, 2 vols. Imp. 8vo, bound, $3; halfmorocco, 
$4. Chambers’: ellany, 10 vols. 12mo, cloth, 
$7.50. Melville’s Typee, with a Sequel, 12mo, 


‘| 37, cts. MelviJle’s Mardi, and a Voyage Thither, 
| 2 vols. 12mo,’ cloth, (just out) $1.60. Wraxhall’s 


Historical. Memoirs, 8vo cloth, 75 cts. Wraxhall’s 


place where Mr. Preston is now staying, | held in the Champ de Mars, were issued. Persons substitutes a wafer for the wax; the reason | brooks in the Great Valley are so encrusted with re , 
we can see the high hills of the Pangwe | wore commissioned to alarm the people, by driving | being that the wax softens in ical climates, se eal Mane of the tévolt’ and ure of the Brescia. It | ‘ depend upon but Christ.” And yet this self-re-| 55 99. Sprig Sab. school:in Bayou Grosse ‘Tete,’ La!4 Posth Memoirs, Syo, eloth,.75 cts. Sidne 
saltpetre as to destroy al vegetation, taking advantage of | POwncing langnage came from one whose whole | the station at Andale, Northern. Indie, 5:50.'| Smiths Sermons, 12m0, cloth, 25 ote Webster's 


causing the letters to adhere to each other and 

otherwise defacing them. We have repeatedly | 
pointed out the expediency of using wafers for 

ship letters, 


American Dictionary of the English Language, 

Sve, bound, $2.75. Do., quarto edition, 
Harris’s (Dr. Join) Man Primeval, (just out) 75 cts. 
Together with an almost infinite variety of Books in 
every department of Literature, which will be sold 


ure expressed that the California emigrants go- 
ing overland will suffer much from the dearth 
of food for themselves and mules. The numbers 
who will leave the western borders this summer 


blameless life comes back to 
its loveliest visitors. | 

Died, on April 25th, at Sidney, New Jersey, Mrs. 
Ecizasetu Lanpis, wife of the Rev. Robert W. 


through the streets in calashes, with large bills. 
‘The fire bells were also brought into requisition. 

At eight o’clock, a crowd of four thousand persons, 
"| of more, assembled, and, after strong resolutions had 


country; and. he and I would have been, one. wh 
there ec this, had it not been for sick- the memory like one of 


ness in our family.” 


the absence of the greater part of the garrison, re- 
volted against the Emperor and constituted a Provi- 
sional. Government and a Committee of Public Safe- 


| among the Bechuans, South Africa, 1. 
drew Tully, through Dr. Chester, 95. Juv. Miss. 


_. JNATIONAL Caruoric Counci..— The been Passed, the cry was raised, «To the Parliament ADDRESS BEFORE THE New York State | are estimated at 20,000 persons, who take 4000 | ty. They then arrested and ill-treated some officers ' Soc. of the 9th Presb. ch. Phila. to educate a child at 
National American Council of the Catholic / building!” The enraged multitude immediately | AgricuttruraL SHow at Syracuse. —We wagons and 30,000 mules. If all these parties | who left the citadel to consult with the local authori- | Landis, and daughter of the late Thomas White, | Lodiana, per Mr. Andrew Little, 6. Washington | much cheaper at Arrieron’s Central Cheap Book- 
| pursue nearly the same route, and follow in | ties—-intercepted several carriages containing ladies, Presb. ch. Sab, school, Guernsey co, Ohio, per Mr. | store, than elsewhere. , may 5—3t 


Esq. of Philadelphia. She had just returned with 


Archbishops and Bishops of the United rushed on a run through the streets, and by nine learn from the Secretary of the Society, that 


ij 
i S month equal to thirty miles in one direction, by 
yi about a third of a mile in another. As long as 
m rom Columbus ch. N. J. 3.61. Plattsburg ch. }. 
| ee Mount Holly ch. 2.78. From a female of East 
= Kishacoquillas ch. Pa.-per Rev. Joshua Moore, 2. 
.} # ;, | Silver Spring ch. Pa. per Rev. George Morris, from 
4 | the following—Mrs. James Anderson, 5. G. Bucher, 
st * 5. Mr. Bryson, 5. Miss McCormick, 5. Miss 
Bryson, 5. Miss Orr, 5. Misses Porter, 5. Mrs. 
& Rogers, 5. Mr. Coyle, 56. R. Bryson, 5. T. B. 
¢ Bryson, 5. Mr. Matier, 5. Mr. Sprout, 5. J. Orr, 
B | 5. Mr. Statler, 5. Dr. Snowden, 7. Dr. Young, 
5.. Other persons, 113—total, 200. Also, on ac- 
| count of James Graham’s legacy, Daniel Mohler’s 
share due April Sth, 4.49. James Graham’s share, 
é ee 7.51—whole amount from Silver Spring ch. 212, 
| | 
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Mit’ Magoon shows himself to be a pro- 


lific, writer. -With mind 80 active and 
redundant, his danger'lies in gathering his 
harvests with too rapid a hand. His four 


‘venture the opinion, too diffuse. His Ora- 


tors of the Revolution struck us as the 
‘Most engaging, and the present one has 
the same: general and pleasing character- 
‘istics, It is, of course, merely a selection 
of living-orators' out of ‘many who deserve 
ommemoration, and so far as. we.are capa- 
ble of estimating their peculiarities, Mr. 
Magoon has truthfully sketched them. 
As the Republican Christianity of this 
author, recently noticed, did not meet our 
expectations, although undoubtedly em- 
‘bracing many good thoughts tersely ex- 
pressed, we are pleased to revert to this 
last volume as better adapted in its subjects 
to the author’s finely flowing style, 
History or Krixe Cuanues II. or 
: ihe Jacob Abbot, with engravings. New York, 


9, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 304, 
The public have already pronounced 


their verdict in reference to this historical 
series now issuing from the press of the 
Messrs. Harpers. The author has suc- 
ceeded in imparting to his narratives a very 
peculiar interest. Seizing upon the main 
points of his history, and those which can 
be given with most graphic effect, he in- 
fuses into them a life, which must keep 
the attention of young readers constantly 
awake. The life of Charles II. although 
he was as worthless as the first Charles, is 
given with truth, We would suggest to 
‘Mr. Abbot, if we could reach his ears, that 
he should now take up for illustration some 
of the prominent characters of English 
History, who had virtues, if not crowns, to 
distinguish them. 


SprinKLine THE ONLY Mone or Barrtism MADE 
KNowN IN THE Scarrrunrss; and the Scripture 
Warrant for Infant Baptism, by Absalom Pe- 
ters, D. D. New York, 1849, M. W. Dodd, 
12mo, pp. 184. 

Trite as the subject is which Dr. Peters 


has undertaken to discuss in this volume, 
and hard as it may be to introduce any 
new arguments pro or con, we are very 
ready to admit, that he has imparted to 
the subject a fresh interest in his mode of 
treating it. Hé has proved his points, and 
his method is so condensed and familiar, 
that we predict that the volume will be 
deemed a good one, to which inquirers on 
this subject may be referred. : 


‘Is Cunistianity rrom Gop! or a manual of 

, Christian Evidence for Scripture readers, City 
missionaries, Sunday school teachers, &c. by the 
Rev. John Cumming, D.D. minister of the Scot- 

tish National Church, &c. Philadelphia, Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. I8mo, pp. 330. 


The same work, by M. W. Dodd, New York. 
| 18mo, pp. 276. 
Simultaneously, and without being aware 
of each other’s purpose, this very agree- 
able summary. of evidence on the truth of, 
Christianity, has been issuéd in ‘two differ- 
ent editions, by publishers in Philadel- 
phia and New York, and with very much 
the same appearance. We hope both edi- 
tions will, find a ready sale, as the book 
itself is worthy of a wide circulation. 


Mapacascar anv 1Ts Martrns. A book for the 
young. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
18mo, pp. 156. 

Tue Provivence or Gop displayed in a series of 
_ interesting facts. Presbyterian Boardof Publica- 
tion. 18mo, pp. 215, 

Tae Lrrrce Iratran Bor, by Cousin Mary. 
Written for the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 18mo, pp. 36, 

These three additional volumes, published 
by the Presbyterian Board, may be ranked 
among the most interesting of its minor 
publications. Persons who may be in- 
duced to, purchase them from their attrac- 
tive titles, will not be disappointed in their 


contents. In many Sabbath school libra- 


ries. they will undoubtedly soon find their 


place. 


oF THE Mav-rtowzn : or Conversations 
"respecting the Pilgrim Fathers. New York, 1849, 
M. W. Dodd. 18mo, pp. 108. Sold by W.S 

Martien, Philadelphia. 

- The memory of the Pilgrim Fathers 
should be preserved, and their history 
should be as familiar as household words. 


These conversations, preserving the his- 


tory of the Plymouth Colony for its first 


three years, are admirably adapted to im- 
print that history on the minds of the 
youth, for whom they have been prepared. 


Pamphlets. — Sartain’s Magazine for 
May is an excellent number, and beauti- 
fully illustrated, like its predecessors. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 259, embraces | 
several very good and readable articles. 

The Parlour Magazine, although it visits 
us only very occasionally, is a remarkably 
well conducted periodical of high moral 
cast. The number for May is worthy of 
notice, both for its literary articles and its 
beautiful illustrations. 


We have received the Evangelical Re- | 


pository and the Covenanter for May, both 
very well conducted magazines in two dif-. 
ferent branches of the Presbyterian family. 
A Discourse on the Means of a Revival, 
by the Rev. John Dudley. Sensible, judi- 
cious, pointed, and deserving of a wide cir- 
culation at the present time. wid 
We have received the May number of ) 
the Medical Examiner, published monthly 
by Lindsay ‘&  Blakiston, of Philadelphia. 
The editors ‘are. medical gentlemen of 


_ known ability, and the, work is full of inte- 


rest to the physician. 


John Hancock’s Signature. 

Here is’ the reason-why the famous 
John Hancock wrote his signature to 
the Declaration of Independence’ in so 
large and bold ‘a‘hand.’ It is known 
that..the. British Government offered | 
$3500 for his head, and according to 


the Maine Cultivator, when he append- | A® 


his name::to the “ ration,’ he 
did’ it as’ though he’ wished to dash his | 
whole..soul in it, and, rising: from his 
seat, he exclaimed , “ There, John Bull 
can. read my name without spectacles; 


From, Poems by James T, Fields, 
__ We were crowded in the cabin, 
 Not:a soul.would date to sleep— 
was midnight'on the waters, 
dnd. was on the deep. 
"Tis a fearful thing in winter 
“Po'be'shattered in the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet, 
‘Thunder, “Cut away the mast !”’ 
So we shuddeted there in silence— 
For the stoutest held his breath— 
»» While the hungry sea was roaring, 
“ “And the breakers talked with Death. 
~ And thus we sat in darkness, | 
_.. Each one busy in his prayers— 
“We are lost!” the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 
But his litle daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
“Tsn’t God upon the ocean, 
) Just the same as on the land ?”’ 


- Phen we kissed the little maiden, 

. And we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchored safe in harbour, 
When the morn was shining clear. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

‘We copy the following from the Boston 
Post. Absalom Bliss is the type of quite 
a numerous class, and many will have no 
difficulty in recognising similar features in 
the characteristics of some of their friends : 


A benevolent man was Absalom Bliss— 
At each and every tale of distress 
He blazed up like a rocket; 
He felt for all beneath Poverty’s smart, 
Who were fated to bear life’s roughest part ; 
He felt for them in his innermost heart, 
But never felt in his pocket. 


He didn’t know rightly what was meant 
By the Bible’s promised four hundred per cent, 
For Charity’s donation ; 
But acted as if he thought railroad stocks 
And bonds, secure beneath earthly locks, 
Were better, with pockets brim full of rocks, 
HEAVENLY speculation. 


Yet all said he was an excellent man; 
To the poor he’d preach—for the poor he'd plan; 
To better them he was willing; 
But the oldest man, who had heafd him pray 
And preach, for the poor, in a pitiful way, — 
Could hardly remember him rightly to say 

Mr. Bliss had e’er given a shilling. 


- “= 


AIR-BEDS. 


Air-beds are not, as some people sup- 
pose, of modern origin. ‘They were 
known between three and four hun- 
dred years ago, as appears from a cut, 
copied from some figures attached to 
the first translation of Vegetius, A. D. 
1511. It represents soldiers reposing 
on them in time of war, with a mode 
of inflating them by bellows. 

This application of air was probably 
known to the Romans. Heliogabalus 
used to amuse himself with the guests 
he invited to his banqnets, by seating 
themr-onlarge bags or beds, “full of 
wind,” which; betng made suddenly to 
collapse, threw the guests on the ground. 

Dr. Arnott, the author of * Elements 
of Physics,” a few years ago proposed 
« Hydrostatic beds,’’ especially for in- 
valids.. These. are capacious bags, 


formed of India rubber cloth, and filled 
with water instead of feathers, hair, &c. 
Upon one of these a soft thin matress is 
laid, and then the ordinary coverings. 


A person floats on these beds as on wa- 
ter alone, for the liquid in the bag 
adapts itself to the uneven surface of 
the body, and supports every part re- 
posing upon it with a uniform pressure. 
Water-beds were, however, known to 
the ancients, for Plutarch (in his life of 
Alexander) states that the people in the 
province of Babylon slept during the 
hot months “on skins filled with wa- 
ter.””—Ewbank’s Hydraulics. 


Clippings from Foreign Journals. 


Tue State Prisons anp New Barracks 
AT THE ToweR.—The celebrated Beau- 
champ Tower, which has for a long period 
been used as a mess-house for the officers 
of the garrison, will shortly be thrown open 
to the public. It was the prison-house of 
Lady Jane Grey, the Earl of Essex, Sir 
William Wallace, the hero of Scotland, and 
at one period contained two Sovereigns as 

risoners—viz. James of Scotland and the 
ing of France. | 


A Monster Room.—One room com- 
rises the whole of Marshall’s flax mill in 
eds; but such a room! If we call it the 
largest in the world, we cannot be far in 
error. About four hundred feet long by 
more than two hundred broad, it covers 
nearly two acres of ground. Birmingham 
is justly proud of its ‘Town Hall, but this 
wonderful factory room is nine times as 
large. Exeter Hall is one of thé largest 
rooms in London, but it would require seven 
such to equal the area of this room.— Zhe 
Land we LliveIn. ~- 


Execrricat Discovery.—M. Chevalier, 
who has paid some attention to electric 
phenomena, has brought to perfection an 
apparatus, which early as the days of 
Franklin was suggested by some of the 
experimentalists, by whose means an elec- 
tric shock can be conveyed at a considerable 
distance, even through a whole line of indi- 
viduals. It is of so small a compass that it 
can be carried in the pocket; by means of 
a string thrown from it amidst a flock of 
sheep, twelve fell down. As the shock may 
be so violent as to cause instantaneous death 
without the hand of the perpetrator being 
vivible or recognisable, the discovery is 
rather a mischievous than a useful one. 


Weatuer Prepictions.—It has been 
stated by Mr. White, the Secretary of the 
Meteorological Society of London, who 
has devoted much attention to the subject, 
that “the storm periods of the present year, 
as pointed out by the science of astro-me- 
teorology, will be the 8th to 11th April, and 
28d to 25th more severe. ‘The first half of 
May, the most violent from the 18th to 20th; 
June 8th to 11th, and 24th to 27th; July 
will bé’rife-with short periods of heat and 


| thunder; but the most striking features from 


18th: to 22d, when is highly probable 
England will be‘shaken by an earthquake. 


the 12th, and the most severe from the 20th 
to 27th. mber 7th to 14th, and from 
20th to 24th, Avid October, though too late 
to do much damage, from 20th to. 26th.’’— 
these are’ 'the predictions of astro-me- 
teorology, it‘will ‘be efttious to observe if 
auy: or,all of these events take place about | 
the time stated. { We are induced to give a 
place to this notice from a cotemporary, by 
observing the coincidenee between its pre-. 
dietions and the weather of the three last 


= 


he may double his reward, and I will 


set him at defiance.” { 


days, commencing with the 8th, which was 


most unmistak y a “storm period.”»— } 


August at the beginning, from the 10th to. 


| school, after repeated warnings; you 


with us to watch for the time to come.— 
They had better not fix for a rural excursion 


| ency of its colours, various as those of 


dhe still moonlight. In the bush, at a 


can be done, sir! 
| because I am stronger than he.””? The 
bo 
brother’s ‘neck, and wetted his sulky. 
hardened face with tears of tenderness. 
This was rather more than poor James | 


Should our publishing day, the 11th, prove | 


bad, our readers may possibly be disposed 


on Monday or Tuesday week. }—£Zdin- 


| An Australian Night. 

It is difficult for any writer to give 
a good description of the amazing beau- 
ty of an Australian sky. ‘The transpar- 


the rainbow, could only be conveyed 
by a first rate painter; if, indeed, it be 
in the power of any one to do justice to 
such a subject. But if the heavens be 
grand during the day, the night also, in 
its more subdued colours and tranquil 
loveliness, fully equals the daylight 
scene; then, indeed, the expansive vault 
claims all ‘our admiration, and every 
star, shining out with wonderful dis- 
tinctness, seems to court the attention 
of the silver moon as she majestically 
glides upon her allotted path. I have 
frequently been out on a journey on 
such a night, and whilst allowing the 
horse his own time to walk along the 
road, have solaced myself by reading in 


time like this, the birds having gone to 
roost (save a species of ow], and one or 
two other night birds,) all nature seems 
at rest, and the peace of the night is 
unbroken except by the watch-dogs at 
the stations challenging the lonely howl 
of the wild dogs by their deep bark, 
which is echoed and re-echoed from hill 
to hill until lost in the distance.— Wil- 
kinson’s South Australia. 


Haslitt’s Advice to his Son. 


Do not begin to quarrel with the 
world too soon; for bad as it may be, 
it is the best we have to live in—here. 
If railing would have made it better, it 
would have been reformed long ago; 
but as this is not to be hoped for at 
present, the best way is to slide through 
it as contentedly and innocently as we 
may. The worst fault it has is want of 
charity ; and calling knave or fool, at 
every turn, will not cure this failing. 
Consider as a matter of reality, that if 
there were not so many knaves and 
fools as we find, the wise and honest 
would not be those rare and shining 
characters that they are allowed to be; 
and as a matter of philosophy, that if 
the world be really incorrigible in this 
respect, it is a reflection to make one 
sad and notangry. We may laugh at 
the madness of mankind—we have no 
right to vilify them, for our own sakes 
or theirs. Misanthropy is not the dis- 
gust of the mind at human nature, but 
with itself; for it is laying its own ex- 
aggerated vices as foul blots at the door 
of others! Do not, however, mistake 
what I have said. I would not have 
you, when you grow up, adopt the low 
and sordid fashion of palliating existing 
abuses, of putting the best face upon 
the worst of things. I only mean that 
indiscriminate, unqualified satire can do 
little good; and those who indulge in 
the most revolting speculations of hu- 
man nature, do not themselves always 
set the fairest examples, or strive to 
prevent further degradation. 


GRAFTING WAX. 


Many mixtures have been proposed 
for this use, and each in turn has been 
laid aside for cause. What is called by 
sculptors “ modelling wax’’ is the best, 
as it is entirely proof against water, 
and its contraction by cold, or softening 
by heat, is not sufficient either to cause 
it to run or crack; it may be pressed 
into any form, without breaking up 
granular or mealy. Melt bees wax, 
and while melted, stir in about one 
quarter the weight of balsam of fir, 
(Canada balsam.) If poured while hot 
on thin tissue paper laid on a smooth 
surface, it may be cut in strips, and so 
used conveniently. If in sticks or balls, 
the warmth of the hand and slight 
working will render it soft, so as to be 
pressed over the incision and around 
the scion. If a small quantity of ver- 
million is added, it will be of a beauti- 
ful red colour, and insects will not tra- 
vel over it to attack the scion. 


— 


BEAUTIFUL ANECDOTE. 


In Mr. Kilpin’s School were two 
brothers from eleven to twelve years 
old. One of these children had, after 
repeated admonitions, manifested a de- 
termined obstinacy and sulky resistance. 
Mr. Kilpin told him that the result of 
such conduct would be a chastisement 
that would not easily be forgotten. He 
was preparing to inflict it on the still 
hardened child, when his brother (Paul) 
came forward, and entreated that he 
might bear the punishment in the place 
of his brother. Mr. Kilpin remarked, 
‘¢My dear Paul, you are one of my 
best boys, you have never needed 
chastisement, your mind is tender, I 
could not be so unjust as to give you 
pain, my precious child.”” The dear 
boy said, “I shall endure more pain to 
witness his disgrace and suffering than 
any thing you can inflict on me; heisa 
little boy, and younger and weaker 
than I am; pray, sir, allow me to take 
all the punishment; I will bear any 
thing from you. O do, sir, take me in 
exchange for my naughty brother!’ 
“ Well, James, what say you to this 
noble offer of Paul’s?’”? He looked at 
his brother, but made no reply. Mr. 
Kilpin stood silent. Paul still entreated 
for the punishment, that it might be 
finished, and wept. Mr. Kilpin said, 
« Did you ever hear of any who bore 
stripes and insults to shield offenders, 
Paul?”? “QO yes, sir, the Lord Jesus 
Christ gave his back to the smiters for 
us poor little sinners, and by his stripes 
we are healed and pardoned. O sir, 
pardon James for my sake, and let me 
endure the pain. I can bear it better 
than he.”? * But your brother does not 
seek pardon for himself, why should | 
you feel this anxiety, my dear Paul; 
does he not deserve correction?’’ QO 
yes, sir, he has broken the laws of the 


have said he must suffer; therefore, as" 
I know you would not speak an un- 
truth, and the laws must be kept, and. 
he:is sullen, and will not repent, what 
Please to take me, 


then threw his arms around his 


| could stand firmly. . His tears began to 
flow, and his heart melted; he sought 
for forgiveness, and embraced his bro- 
ther. Mr. Kilpin clasped both his 
arms, and prayed for a blessing on them 
from Him, of whom it was said, “He 
was wounded for our transgressions,”’ 
&c. 3 
It would be easy to make reffurks on 
this (in my opinion) beautifal anecdote, 
but they would be like painting the 
diamond.—Cross and Journal. 


— 
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CONDUCT OF A DOG. 

The remarkable instance of sagacity 
and footing in a dog, which is the sub- 
ject of the following circumstantial state- 
ment, comes from an authentic source, 
and must be reckoned among the most 
striking of the many facts, in illustration 
of the reasoning faculties of dogs. _ 

“In the summer of 1846, my son at 
that time twelve years old, was visiting 
in the country. Having occasion to 
cross the field of a neighbour, the lad 
was pursued by a large fierce dog, and 
as he looked back over his shoulder to 
see if the dog was gaining upon him, 
he stumbled and fell down upon a ledge 
of rocks and broke his leg. He lay 
helpless, and the dog came up in a mo- 
ment in full cry, ready to pounce upon 
him. As he came up he seemed to 
understand that something had happen- 
ed to the boy, and after looking at him 
long enough to learn the precise state 
of the case, he set off toward the house 
which was far beyond the reach of the 
child’s cries. But the dog went only 
within call, as if fearful of leaving the 

boy alone, and there barked for some 
time-without attracting attention. Fail- 
ing in his purpose, he went home, and 
by his incessant howling and running 
in the direction from which he came, 
he succeeded at last in persuading some 
of the family to follow him to the spot 
where the suffering child was still lying. 

Now the point of special interest in 

these facts is this; the dog, unusually 
fierce, pursued the boy as an enemy, 
trespassing on his master’s grounds, 
but the moment when he saw his ene- 
my down and in distress, his ferocity 
was turned to pity, and with far more 
principle than most men exhibit, he re- 
solved to do him good. He sought to 
save the life which he seemed bent to 
destroy. This is the only case, that has 
come to my knowledge, where a brute 
showed mercy on one whom he regard- 
ed asa foe. The best of us may learn 
a lesson from this dog.— Newark Daily 
Advertiser. 


A SLIGHT COLD. 


Let not those complain of being bit- 
ten by a reptile which they have 
cherished to maturity, in their very 
bosoms, when they might have crushed 
it in the egg. Now if we call a slight 
cold, the egg of pleurisy, inflammation 
of the lungs, asthma, consumption, the 
venomous reptile, the matter will be no 
more than correctly figured. There are 
many ways in which the egg may be 
deposited, and hatched. Going sud- 
denly, slightly clad, from a heated into 
a cold atmosphere, especially if you con- 
trive to be in a state of perspiration— 
sitting or standing in a draught, how- 
ever slight—is braving the breath of 
death, reader, laden with the vapour of 
the grave! Lying’in damp beds—for 
there his cold arms shall embrace you; 
continuing in wet clothing, and neglect- 
ing wet feet—these, and a hundred 
others, are some of the ways in which 
you may slowly, imperceptibly, but 
surely cherish the creature, that shall at 
last creep inextricably inwards, and lie 
coiled about your very vitals. Once 
more—I would say, attend to this, all 
‘ye who think it a small matter to ne- 
glect a slight cold.— Diary of a late 
Physician. 


Great Scientific Discovery. 


We recently visited the establishment 
of Bruno Haseart, on Fourth street, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and to say that we 
were delighted with a new discovery 
by Mr. Haseart, which he kindly showed 
us, does not fully express our feelings: 
we were gratified at triumph so bril- 
liant—so. signal. Mr. Haseart is an op- 
tician, and has made some of the finest 
instruments in this country. The tele- 
scope at the “ Farmer’s College’? was 
made by him, and is a fine instrument, 
rivaling, at certain distances, the tele- 
scope on Mount Adams. But the great 
feat which we think will entile Mr. 
Haseart to a distinguished name in the 
scientific world, is his late discovery in 
the microscope, by which he can de- 
monstrate the following wonderful 
things: 

A scale of the Lepisma Saccharina 
measuring 3-1000 of an inch in length, 
and nearly the same in width, exhibited 
72,900 secondary scales on its surface ! 
The number of longitudinal lines, in- 
stead of numbering forty-five, as in the 
former best microscopes, numbered 270! 
A scale of a Sphinx, measuring 3-100 
of an inch in length, 9-1000 in width, 
was covered with 1,400,000—the num- 
ber of those secondary scales here dis- 
covered being, to one square inch, 37,- 
800,000,000. On thescaleof the Sphinz, 
and on that ofthe Lepisma Saccharina, 
secondary scales to the number of 64,-: 
800,000,000 to a square inch are seen, 
making the relative sizes of the second- 
ary scales of the Lepisma and Sphing 
as 37 to 46 very nearly. The best mi- 
croscopes before this only showed the 
longitudinal lines on a scale, and only 
about 45 at that! The secondary scales 
through this new microscope are plainly 
seen and counted. They average about 
six from one line to another, and taking 
thenumberin length,and multiplying by 
six, givesthe number of scales.in one line 
—amultiply the lines by this,and you have 
the secondary scales discovered by Mr. 
Haseart, counted! We counted some 
of these scales, each looking the size of 
the point of a needle, and satisfied our- 
selves fully that the above enumeration 
is correct. How wonderful! After 
making these examinations, we request- 
ed Mr. Haseart to show us the scale of 
the insect that had so much amused us, 
and appeared so perfect in, its parts, 
and exhibited such, lines. and secondary 
scales to such an infinite extent. He 
handed us a piece of glass, taken from 
the microscope; but the scale was so 
small we could not see it with the naked 
eye! We requested the use of a magni- 


fying glass of 100 times; by itit was 


| 


| 


‘mena heretofore unaccounted for. 


. Was 


‘the answer. 


discernible. In another glass, of 1000 
power, the scale could be distinctly 
seen. In the new microscope this scale 
appeared about as large asa hand of 
middle size! To be sure of its forma- 
tion, we requested an end and side view, 


-as well as top view, and in every posi- 


tion it showed a complete finish; and 
although so small as not to be discerni- 
ble with the naked eye, was as me- 
chanically made as the wing of a butter- 
fly. Upon that same scale we counted 
two hundred and seventy rows of hori- 


| zontal lines, as they are called, and 


across each of those two hundred and 
seventy rows we saw distinctly six 
secondary scales! It is this last sub- 
division which has now just been ob- 
tained by the discoverer, Mr. Haseart, 
and is far beyond any thing ever seen 
before hy man. The benefits to the 
scientific world that must result from 
this discovery are incalculable—diving 
still further into the minutiz of all 
things, may reveal what has never be- 
fore been known, and account for ern 

e 
call the particular attention of the scien- 
tific world to this last achievement in 
science and art in Cincinnati, and trust 
that the claims of the worthy inventor 
and discoverer will not be overlooked 
or disregarded, but that he will reap a 
rich reward. 


— 


Circulate a Religious 
Newspaper. 


The Northern Christian Advocate re- 
cently published the names of all the 
ministers of the four Conferences which 
support that paper, with the number of 
new subscribers each has obtained since 
last September. Several obtained up- 
wards of forty, and one seventy-two; 
others a smaller number. The result 
was most creditable to them as Metho- 
dists. All may learn something from 
the example. The weekly paper is the 
cheapest and most efficient means which 
they can use to inculcate principles of 
truth and order which are dear to them, 
in the parlour, the counting house, the 
workshop—wherever it meets its read- 
ers. And for the small sum of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents a-year, they are fur- 
nished with more important and valua- 
ble information, than they can procure 
for the money in any other form. 


How to 


— 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Raisinc More Fruir.— When Dr. |} 


Dwight first removed to New Haven, there 

but little fruit raised there. He urged 
his neighbours to plant fruit trees, but they 
said it was of no use, for the boys would 
steal all the fruit. ‘ Plant more fruit,’’ was 
Make good fruit plenty, and 
it will not be plundered. Fifteen years 
afterwards, he pointed to the abundance of 
fruit and the absence of pillage then enjoyed, 
in proof of his principle. 


To make Barren TREES YIELD Frvuit.— 
It nls not generally known, that 
barren, Jeees may be made to yield fruit, by 


the simple process of * belting,’’ but such is 
the fact. Having seen it stated that such 
was the effect of the operation, we made 
the experiment in the year 1843 on several 
thrifty well grown trees, of about ten years 
of age, which, up to that time, had never 
borne but a few scattering and inferior 
apples. The operation was performed when 
the trees were in full bloom by making two 
horizontal incisions with a sharp knife en- 
tirely around the branches near the bodies 
of the trees, cutting through the bark to the 
wood, and then pealing off the strip between 
the incision, about one-fourth of an inch in 
width. The operation was performed on 
several branches of each tree, those pe 
selected which we intended to prune off. 
Having little faith in the success of the ex- 
periment at the time, we watched daily for 
indications of decay, thinking it much more 
probable that the branches would perish for 
the want of nourishment than that they 
would yield a large crop of fine fruit. —_ 

We were not a little surprised, therefore, 
to find when the trees had cast their blooms 
that they were stocked with fruit, particu- 
larly the belted branches, which they con- 
tinued to retain until it ripened. ‘There was 
a marked difference in the size and flavour 
of the fruit on the belted and unbelted 
branches, that of the former being decidedly 


‘superior to that of the latter. Not doubting 


but that the belted branches would perish 
before spring, we in the fall cut most of 


them off; but to our surprise those left put 


out as early and as vigorously the next 
spring, as any others on the trees, and have 
continued to do so, and yield a fine crop of 
fruit annually, until last year, when the fruit 
was destroyed by frost.—Cheraw Gazette. 


A Great Nursery.—Perhaps the largest 
nursery in the world, is Booth’s, in Hol- 
stein, one of the Danish provinces. It con- 
sists of one hundred and eighty acres, and 
requires on an average, one hundred and 
thirty men and twenty women, to cultivate 
it. Eighty packers are employed during 
the packing season. ‘The average profit, 
for the last thirty years, has been $15,000 
annually, though at one time for twelve 
years, the sale of dahlias alone netted $50,- 
000 per annum, and to which eleven acres 
are still devoted. Some rare Orchideous 
plants sell for $300 each. Of this family 
of plants, they have two thousand varieties, 
and two thousand of the dahlia. The col- 
lection of ornamental trees is enormous. 


Grapes.—We advise every householder 
who has a foot of spare room on his pre- 
mises to plant, forthwith, the best grape-vine 
he can obtain. We could say more on this 
subject, but will let Dr. Underhill, of Cro- 
ton Point, speak; a gentleman who has 
cultivated the grape for years, and has now 
a vineyard of twenty acres. At a recent 
meeting of the Farmer’s Club, Dr. Under- 
hill said: | | 

«TIT am asked to speak on the grape ques- 
tion; but I cannot in the space of an hour 
give a proper view of it. I will, therefore, 
but sketch. The grape is immortalized in 
history, in poetry, in Scripture, in painting. 
The rich architecture of antiquity, the 
frescoes, vases, and other beautiful works, 
are entwined with the vine and its precious 
clusters: ‘The tendrils of the grape have 
enwrapped the heart of man in every coun- 
try where it grows. The grape is so deli- 
cious, so salutary—diluting the blood, and 
causing it to flow easily through the veins— 
and there is nothing equal to it for old age. 
In this country its use will grow, will in- 
crease, until its consumption will be pro- 
digious. It will supplant some of the arti- 
cles which destroy men, and establish the 
cheerful body in place of the bloated, dis- 
eased system of intemperance. 
of the liver—no dyspepsia—are found 
among those who freely eat the grape. 
This remarkable fact is stated in reference 
to the vineyard portions of France. Per- 
sons who are sickly, in grape countries, are 
made well when grapes are ripe. And this 
result is familiarly called the grape cure. 
In this country our attention has been long 


No disease 


misdirected. We have spent years and 
sums of money on imported vines. We 
have proved the fallacy of all this. The 
foreign grape-vine will not flourish in our 
open air. It only thrives under glass. I 
suppose that millions of dollars have been 
lost on these foreign vines during the past 
century. Climate has settled that question. 
Our extremes of heat and cold are incom- 
patible with the character of the foreign 
vine. Time will show that our native stock 
of grapes will, by cultivation, gradually im- 
prove in quality. It is with them as with 
animals: a great amelioration follows care 
and proper knowledge. I spent some thou- 
sands of dollars on the foreign grape-vines 
without success. We want to supply our 
twenty millions of people with fine grapes. 
In 1830, France produced fourteen thousand 
millions pounds of grapes; of which were 
consumed on the tables, and exported in the 
form of raisins, &c., two thousand millions 
of pounds. Are you afraid that our market 
will be overstocked from the few vineyards 
which we have? 

‘There are many books on the culture 
of the vine, but their doctrines are generally 
not at all applicable to our country. Europe 
has the moisture from the ocean—we have 
dry winds blowing over our continent. 
More heat penetrates our ground in one of 
our hot, bright days, than England has in a 
week. ‘The books of Europe are an honour 
and an ornament to the world; but they 
lead us from the truth frequently, such is 
the great difference of the climates of Eu- 
rope and America. We must here select 
our best native grapes; there are many, of 
which we have now proved the Isabella 
and Catawba to be excellent. Plant the 
vines deep, on dry soil, where there are no 
springs of water; slaty, calcareous, or other 
soils; but the drier they are, the better for 
the grape. A soil of brick clay will not do. 
The roots must be deep, to avoid our severe 
droughts. Plough the ground exceedingly 
deep before you plant your vineyard. I 
have found that, in seven years’ culture, the 
savage musk of my Isabella has vanished. 
Its character is greatly changed for the bet- 
ter. Its pulp is almost gone; its seeds are 
less.”’ 


Romanism—What are its Tricks? 


We take the following from the Ita- 
lian correspondence of the New York 
Tribune: 

I saw yesterday a melancholy evi- 
dence of the superstition still surviving 
in this part of the world—it was an 
“affiche”’ or placard, purporting to be a 
letter from our Saviour, recently disco- 
vered in the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem, and written in answer to the 
prayers of some female saints who were 
anxious to be more minutely informed 
with regard to the “ Passion.”? It con- 
siste@chiefly of a statement of the num- 
ber of kicks, blows, and wounds he re- 
ceived, the number of sighs emitted on 
the cross, &c., and offered indulgences 
without limit to whosoever should 


equal his prayers to this list of injuries. 


Threats were uttered against any un- 
believer who should deny the authen- 
ticity of the epistle, and it closed like a 
quack advertisement, with a case where 
a person attacked by robbers saved 
himselfaby obeying the injunctions here 
given.~ I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I glanced at the heading, “ Letter 
of Jesus Christ,’? and still less when I 
began to read. | 


A GEM. 


Perhaps no lyric has been more uni- 
versally admired than Burns’s beautiful 
little poem commencing, 


«“ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 


But it is not so generally known that 
Burns, by the advice of some friends, 
was induced to suppress the first two 
stanzas as they originally stood in the 
poet’s manuscript. I very much regret 
that the poem was not printed entire, 
for I think the poet’s talent far surpass- 
ed the critics’ taste. It stood thus in 
the original: ‘ 

At Bannockburn the English lay— 
The Scots they werna far away, 


But waited for the break o’ day 
That glinted in the east. 


But soon the sun broke through the heath, 

And lighted up that field o’ death, 

When Bruce wi’ saul-inspiring breath 
His heralds thus addressed. 

Scots wha hae, &c. 


HCENIXVILLE CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—This 

Institution, which is about to be established in 

Phenixville, Chester county, Pennsylvania, will 
open on Wednesday, the 2d day of May next. 

Its location is upon the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad, about midway between the two places, in 
the midst of a beautiful and healthy country. 

The year will be divided into two Sessions of 
twenty-two weeks each; the Summer Session com- 
mencing on the first Wednesday in May, the Winter 
Session on the first Wednesday in November. 

Terms.—Tuition, from $10 to $15 per Session. 
Boarding, $1.75 per week. One half to be paid in 
advance. A. MARPLE, Principal. 

ap 21—3t 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE — Norris- 

town, Pennsylvania.—The Summer Session of. 

this Institution will commence on Tuesday the Ist 

day of May. The course of instruction embraces all 

the branches of a thorough English and polite educa- 
tion. 

Terms.—For Board and Tuition in any of the 
studies of the Primary or Collegiate Departments, 
per session of five months, $65. Extra charges are 
made for lessons on Piano or Guitar and use of Instru- 
ment, $20. Lessons on Harp, $35. Drawing and 
Painting, or Ancient and Modern Languages, each, 
$10. Washing, per dozen, 30 cents. The Session 
bills to be ead, $35 in advance, and the remainder 
before the pupil is removed. 

Circulars containing particulars may be obtained 
by addressing J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 

ap 7—4t* 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
_ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 314 to 60 cents per pound, Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, eam Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full -assortment of 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices ; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
prices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—3t 


EW PRACTICAL TRACTS.—The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication have added to their cata- 
logue of Tracts, the following, partly original and 
partly selected, which are offered for sale at the rate 
of fifteen pages for a cent, with the same discount 
by the quantity, which is allowed on their books. 
No. 58. Experimental Religion a Rational Thing, 
pp. 14. No. 59. A Traveller’s Hints on Subjects of 
Practical Importance, pp. 12. No. 60. Advice to 
Sinners under Convictions, pp. 20. No. 61. Certain 
Rich Men—a Series of Portraits, pp. 20. 
an Old Disciple, by Rev. Dr. Plumer, pp. 16. No. 63. 
To an Old Person who has no Hope in Christ, by Rev. 
Dr. Plumer, pp. 12. No. 64. How to Train up Chil- 
dren, by Rev. Dr. Plumer, pp. 12. No. 65. Jebovah 
our Ri No. 66. Words of Warn- 
ing, pp. 4. No. 67. Now! pp. 4. No. 68. Luther’s 
Conversion, pp. 12. No. 69. Sin our Enemy, and 
God our Friend, pp. 4. No. 70. The Anchor of the 
Soul, pp. 4.. No. 71. Do You Go to the Prayer- 
meeting? pp. 4. reak, and 
Clear Day, pp. 12. No. 73. Who shal Dwell with 
the Devouring Fire? pp- 4. No. 74. Without God, 
pp.4. No.75. The False Peace and the True, pp. 4. 
No. 76. God’s Purpose of Grace, pp. 16. No. 77. 
The Sin-Bearer, pp. 16. No. 78. The Sovereignty 
of God Explained and Vindicated, by the Rev. Daniel 
Baker, pp. 24. JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 
Publishing Agent, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ap 28—3t 


No. 62. To. 


AVID’S PSALMS IN METRE.—A new edi- 
D tion of David’s Psalms in Metre, with Verbal 
Amendments by the Rev. H. Connelly, is about to be 
published. ‘The pamphlet containing the most of 
these amendments, and the reasons for offering them, 
may be had at the Bookstores of Mr. W. 8. Young, 
No. 173 Race street, Philadelphia, that north of 
Brick Church, (Dr. Spring’s,) New York city, and of 
Mr. H. Banks, Newburgh, New York, at ten cents 
per copy. The friends of an improved expression in 
the metrical version of David’s Psalms are earnestly 
requested to forward any additional suggestions and 
amendments they may think proper, within two 
months, as the work of printing will be commenced 
in June. Such communications, post-paid, will be 
thankfully received by H. Connelly, Newburgh, New 
York. ap 2t* 


ASHINGTON COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Winter Session of this prosperous Insti- 
tution closed on Wednesday the 28th March. The 
Annual Contest between the Washington and Union 
Literary Societies took place on the evening of the 
same day. The distinguished literary gentlemen 
present from different parts of the country spoke of 
the performances in terms of the highest commenda- 
tion. 
The following is the order of exercises: 
PRAYER.—MuvsIc. 
Select Oration: American Independence; J. F. 
Galby, Washington, Pennsylvania. Select Oration: 
Sprague’s 4th of July Address; J. Hoblitzel, New 
Lisbon, Ohio. 
Music. 

Original Essay: The Excellence of the Human 
Mind; A. A. Rodgers, Monmouth, Illinois. Origi- 
nal Essay: Christianity Essential to Refined Litera- 
ture; A. H. Caughy, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Music. 
Original Oration: Palestine; Robert A. Criswell, 
Keokuk, Iowa. Original Oration: Loyola, or the 
Catholic Re-action; J. McConnell, New Orleans, La. 
Music AND Discussion. 

Should Judges hold office during life or good be- 
haviour, rather than a term of years? Affirmative— 
William McTravis, Jefferson county, Ohio. Nega- 
tive—John R. Hornish, Greensburg, Penhsylvania. 

The gentlemen who presided as Judges were, 
Wilson McCandless, Esq., Alexander McGill, D.D., 
James Rodgers, D.D., Rev. John Eagleson, and Pro- 
fessor Pendleton. 

The Summer Session opens on the first Monday of 
May. The price of Boarding varies from $1.50 per 
week to $2. Some students board themselves ata 
cost of from 75 cents to $1. The Tuition is $15 per 
Session, always in advance. Inthe English Depart- 
ment, $10.50. The Lectures on Municipal Law and 
Physiology will commence early in the Session. The 
College building, in its enlarged and improved form, 
is now finished, and has been occupied during the 
past Session. Washington, the location of the Insti- 
tution, is the capital of the county of the same name, 
in Western Pennsylvania, and is surrounded by a 
population distinguished alike for their moral and 
religious worth, as well as for their industry and 
business habits, and is easy ofaccess from Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Brownsville, and Steubenville. 

More definite information can be had by applica- 
tion to the Rev. Dr. McConaughy, President of the 
College, Rev. David, Elliott, D.D. LL.D., and Hon. 
R. R. Reed, Secretary. ap 14—3t 

AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM- 

MERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL—Near Princeton, 
New Jersey.—Messrs. H. and S.M. Hamill, thankful to 
a kind Providence for the large and excellent patron- 
age with which they have been favoured since their 
connexion with this Institution ; and grateful to their 
numerous patrons and friends for the support so 
freely and liberally extended, beg leave to state 
that during the present vacation, they are making 
important and valuable improvements in their Es- 
tablishment, especially in the dormitorial arrange- 
ments. In consequence the vacation will be length- 
ened. The next Session will commence on Wednes- 
day, the 9th of May. 

The course of studies is thorough and extended. 
Boys are prepared fer College, or for commercial 
life. The morals of the youthare carefully guarded, 
and religious instruction faithfully given. The loca- 
tion is highly eligible. Terms, $200 per annum. 
Circulars, containing all necessary information, 
with ample references, may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Subscribers. 

ap 28—3t H. & S. M. HAMILL, Principals. 


OTICES FROM RELIGIOUS PAPERS OF 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK.—Godey’s Lady’s 
Book.—The March number of this superb monthly is 
now spread before us. As a literary work for the 
ladies, we are sure we cannot speak too highly in its 
praise. Godey, assisted by the matchless Grace 
Greenwood, and a host of other inimitable writers 
of the present age, has done more, we firmly be- 
lieve, than any other monthly periodical or maga- 
zine publisher in the Union, to disseminate a sound 
and pure literature. Many of the elegant and in- 
structive, as well as amusing, articles we have read 
during the last year, and often in the hearing of the 
truly pious, who, with ourselves, have found profit 
and pleasure in their richness and pureness. The 
Lost Dove, an exquisite mezzotinto, is beyond de- 
scription rich. This single picture will afford to the 
contemplative mind the material for hours of reflec- 
tion. Fourteen other rich embellishments are in 
this single number. Godey has our best wishes that 
his elegant Lady’s Book may ever resemble a stream 
of crystal water gushing from a lofty and pure foun- 
tain, enriching and fertilizing the einige and valleys 
far and wide.—Virginia Baptist Recorder. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.—We were not a little de- 
lighted to find this truly magnificent magazine among 
our exchanges this week. We believe it is not sur- 
passed in artistical beauty and embellishment by any 
publication ofa similar sort. The February number 
contains 84 pages, and more than a dozen engrav- 
ings. Fashion-plates, music, poetry, prose, &c. 
This is emphatically a Lady’s Book, and évery lady 
who has the means should patronize it. Ités edited 
by two of the most accomplished of our country- 
women, Mrs. Hale and Grace Greenwood.—Tezas 
Presbyterian. 
Lady’s Book for March.—This number, in its artis- 
tic embellishment and mechanical execution, is 
fully equal to the two preceding numbers. It is an 
elegant and tasty work.—Virginia Religious Herald. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for March contains twenty- 
four extra pages, three superb engravings, and some 
thirty cuts, with articles from forty-five contributors, 
and a page of music. The proprietor says it is the 


| most costly number he has issued. Godey publishes 


avery popular magazine.— Methodist Protestant. 
Godey is in advance of the time in issuing this 
number, and the number is in advance of every 


| thing in the form of a magazine'it has ever been our 


fortune to witness. The cngravings are interesting, 
and they are in the best style of the art. The cover 
presents a beautiful view of the Seasons of the Year, 
and the title page, also, exhibits a striking represen- 
tation of the Seasons of Humanity. Then the liter- 
ary contents are in character with the engravings, 
various and well written, on subjects grave and gay, 
and able both to interest and gratify. The tout en- 
semble is magnificent.—Virginia Christian Advocate. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for March.—The March num- 
ber of this elegant monthly contains twenty-four 
extra pages, thirty-five distinct engravings of high 
merit, a piece of music, and its pages are supplied 
by forty-five contributors. This shows a vast amount 
of enterprise on the part of our periodical literature, 
to which this magazine is a distinguished ornament. 
S. C. Christian Advocate. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book.—The January number of 
this popular and long-established favourite magazine 
is already upon our table. It is impossible to speak 
of it in any other than terms of commendation.— 
Ms. Christian Freeman. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book.—The January number of 
this periodical was so rich and beautifully illustrated, 
that we supposed it would prove the best of the vol 
ume; but the February number shows that there is 
no falling off in the ornamental department. Its 
contents are adapted to the lovers of light literature. 
—N. Y. Christian Observer. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book has been received. Itisa 
splendid number, and gives assurance of continual 
improvement by its energetic and talented conduc- 
tors, whose paper already stands at the head of the 
list of the fashionable literary productions of the 
land.—Virginia Christian Intelligencer. 

Godey’s Lady’s Bouk for 1849 is truly a book of 
beauty and elegance, surpassed by nothing of the 
kind, as a rich and attractive gift book for the season. 
The engravings on the cover are truly admirable, 
and the Tableaux of Life, the embellishment of the 
title page, containing four designs, descriptive of in- 
fancy, youth, maternal care, and old age, and speci- 
mens of twenty-two different flowers, is a rich model 
of grace and beauty, most tastefully combined. This 
number also contains several other highly finished 
embellishments, which will be admired, and com- 
prises some thirty contributions for the grave and 
the gay, from the pens of gifted and popular writers. 
—Pa. Christian Observer. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book.—L. A. Godey, Philadelphia; 
$3 per annum. The December number of this work 
is before us. Itis an uncommonaumber, containing 
no less than seventy-two pages, with articles from 
five-and-thirty contributors. Small and great, there 
are thirty-one engravings, some of. them really ex- 
quisite. In the way of embellishments, at least, 
Godey is far in advance of all competitors.—Canada 
Christian Guardian. ; 

We trust that the above notices will satisfy the 
most scrupulous that Godey’s Lady’s Book_is well 
received by the members of all the religious denomi- 
nations in this country. 

Terms—CaAsH, IN ADVANCE. 


For Three Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book, 
containing more reading than any other monthly, and 
the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, published twice a 
month, which contains as much reading as any of the 
three dollar periedicals of the day—making three 
publications in one month. 

For Five Dollars we will send two copies of the 
Book one year, and the beautiful plate containing the 
portraits of Harriet Newell, Fanny Forrester, Mrs. 
Stewart, Mrs. Ann H. Judson, and Mrs. E. B. 
Dwight, and the plates of Christ weeping over Jeru- 
salem, the Opening of the Sepulchre, Deliverance of 
St. Peter, and the Rebuke. 

For Ten Dollars we will send five copies of the 
Lady’s Book, and a copy to the person sending the 
club, and a set of plates to each. 

For Twenty Dollars, eleven copies of the Book 
and a set of plates to each subscriber, and a copy of 
the Book to the person sending the club, and a set of 
the plates. : 

For One Dollar we will send the Lady’s Book five 
months, and for 25 centsany one number, Postage 
to be paid on all orders. Address, 

L. A. GODEY, 


ap 2S—3t No. 113 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


| to be made in advance, 


Moret CENTRE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
WORLD—No. 146 Nassau street, New York.— 

$0,000 volumes of Books now selling off at half price 

embracing every subject that ever en ag the 
human intellect, from the rudiments of eer 

in } penny Primer to the most extensive Ency 

The literary public and book-buyers of every kind 
will learn with astonishment and gratification that 
the Subscriber, after having replenished his stock by 
the addition of 18,000 new volumes, is disposing of 
the whole at less than halfthe usual prices. 

Every author in existence can now be had at this 
unique establishment, from the craziest mesmerizer 
to the most profound philosopher ; ether with 
many of the holy fathers, and likewise all the enthu- 
siasts who have broached heresies, in eve age 
regularly downwards, from Simon Magus to oanna 
Southcot, Joe Smith, and Father Miller, In truth, 
there is no subject which cannot be found in this 
unique literary which is the great centre 
= _—— for all the men of letters who visit New 

ork. 

Come, then, the whole army of book-buyers; come 
on Men of Science, Clergymen, Editors, Lawyers, 
Doctors, Merchants, Farmers, Savans, and Biblie- 
maniacs, and refresh your souls at least with a view 
of the rare and valuable books contained in this 
vestibule of the Muses. 

JOHN DOYLE, 


Cheap Ancient and Modern Bookseller, at the 
Moral Centre of the Intellectual World, 146 Nassau 
street, New York. mar 24—10t* 

RUTH NOT FICTION.—Why does Appleton 
sell Books cheaper than any body else? Sim- 
ply because he first buys Books in large quantities, 
at auction and otherwise for cash, and thus secures 
to himself a large stock at prices much lower than 
usual, Second, occupying as he does one of the. 
most central and capacious stores in the city, his lo- 
cation alone commands an extensive connection, 
which he has determined to extend by selling books 
at very small profits, and saving the public the trou- 
ble of going out of their way to obtain cheap books 
by selling them cheaper than any body else. If any 
body doubts this, let them peruse the subjoined list, 
which is only a specimen of the unprecedented 
cheapness of his whole stock :—Jackson’s Remains, 
400 pp. 8vo, 50 cts. Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 
12 vols. folio, $9. Halsted’s Life of Richard the 
Third, 8 vo, cloth, 50 cts. Bonaparte’s American 
Ornithology, 4 vols. atlas folio, half-morocco, beau- 
tifully coloured plates, $16. Hazlitt’s Miscellaneous 
Works, 5 vols. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. Peter Parley’s 
Cabinet Library, 20 vols. 12mo, cloth, $7.50. Leigh- 
ton’s (Archbishop) whole Works, Svo, cloth, $1.50. 
Manners and Customs of the Japanese, 12mo, 50 cts. 
Ewbank’s Hydraulics and Mechanics, 8vo, $1.75. 
Sketches of Four Hondred Sermons, 4 vols. 12mo, 
$2.50. Mrs. Southey’s Poems, 12mo, half-morocco, 
60 cts. Dickens’ Battle of Life, and Cricke: on the 
Hearth, 12mo, half-morocco, 35cts. Dickens’ Chimes 
and Christmas Carol, 12mo, halfmoroceo, 35 cts. 
Sims’s Views and Reviews, I2mo, half-moroceo, 
50 cts. Hazlitt’s English Poets, 12mo, halfmoroceo, 
45 cts. Legh Hunt’s Indicator, 2 vols. 12mo, in 
one, 60 cts. Melville’s Typee, with a Sequel, I12mo, 
37 cts. Tait’s Suggestions to Theological Students, 
12mo, 25 cts. Chalmers’ History of the American 
Colonies, 8vo, 75 cts. Buchan’s Modern Domestic 
Medicine, 8vo, 75 cts. Life of President Reid. 
2 vols. 8Svo, $1.50. Letters of John Adams, 2 vola. 
12mo, 75 cts. Pictorial History of Germany, 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, $2. Stone’s Memoir of Dr. Milnor, of 
New York, 8vo, $1.50. Bolle’s Phenographic Dic- 
tionary, complete, Svo, $2. Macaulay’s England, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, per vol. 75 cts. 
(This edition has been selling heretofore at $2 per 
vol.) Just out—Melville’s Mardi, and a Voyage 
Thither, 2 vols. }2mo, $2.60. Lamartine’s Les Con- 
fidences, (French) 12mo, paper, 25 cts. How’s 
Shakspearian Reader, 12mo, boards, $1.25. 
ap 21—3t 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—No. 9 South side of Washington 
Square, Philadelphia.—Rrvy. G. MANWarine, (late 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church im Camden, New 
Jersey,) Principal.—This Institution is situated in 
one of the most pleasant and healthy parts of the 
city of Philadelphia. The course of instruction is 
thorough, and embraces all the branches usually 
pursued in the best Seminaries in the land. 

The year is divided into two Sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first days of Sep- 
tember and February respectively. 

_Terms.—Board, and tuition in English and Latin, 
$125 per Session. Tuition for day scholars—Junior 
Class, $20 per Session ; Middle Class, $30 per Ses- 
sion; Senior Class, $40 per Session. Music, French, 
Drawing, &c. extra. 

For further particulars see Circulars, which may 
be had at the Bookstore of W. 8S. Martien, No. 142 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or of the Principal, at 
the Seminary. 

Reference may be made to most of the Presbyte- 
rian clergymen in Philadelphia. mar 31—tf 

OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT DOYLES- 
TOWN, H. Tuomp- 
son, Principal.—The next Session will commence 
on the 30th of April. 
Trerms.— Board, with Tuition, Washing, and 
Lodging, per Session of twenty-two weeks, $60. 
ap 21—6t* 


ILMINGTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
INSTITUTE.—Moantua, one mile from Wil- 
mington, Delaware.—The duties of this Institution 
will be resumed on the tst September next. Young 
gentlemen are prepared in the Institute for any os 
the business departments of life, or for any of the 
College classes. 

For the character of the Schoo), reference might 
be made to many of the most distinguished géatle- 
men in the country, whose sons or wards have been 
educated in the Institute. But it isdeemed unneces- 
sary, as it has satisfactorily accommodated the pub- 
lic for the last sixteen years. | 

The Principal will be happy to give references, 
present unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c. to 
any wishing to place pupils under his care, by ad- 
dressing him, as above, post paid. 

The Institution is conducted strictly in accordance 
with the plan recommended by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. 

aug 26—tf REV. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for 
$10.—Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia, have just published a new edition os 
Henry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 
with a Memoir of the author; and a Preface by the 
Rev. A. Alexander, D. D. The stereotype plates 
have been corrected, and many typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one pow offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can be 
had at the principal bookstores of the country: In 
half muslin binding, $10. In full sheep binding, 
$12.50. In half calf binding, $13.50, A liberal dis- 
count wil] be made to congregations or others pur- 
chasing in quantities. . : 

The following are selected from a great number 
of notices equally expressive of the sterling value of 
the work: 

*¢ I know of no work of the kind, in any language, . 
which combines more sound good sense with fervent 
and deep toned Francis Wayland. 

‘‘ The mind of the author seems not only to have 
been imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to 
have teemed with them.’*—Rev. Dr. Alerander. 

«< The wise and good unite in saying, that it is 
calculated to render those who read it wiser and 
better.”»—Rev. Dr. S. H. Cone. 

is always orthodox, generally judicious, and 
truly pious and practical.””°—Hev. Adam Clarke, 

‘* Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so 
large that deserves to be entirely and attentively 
read through.”—Dr Doddridge. aug 2 


‘y HE CHEAP BOOK STORE.—Rare and Valuable 
Theological Books.—Daniels & Smith would invite 
the attention of ministers, theological students,and all 
who are in quest of books at low prices, to examine 
their large collection of books, which comprise many 
very rare and choice works, recently imported. In 
our present collection are to be found Boston’s (Rev. 
Thomas,) whole works, 1 vol. folio, Poli Synopsia 
Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, London edition. Works of 
Rev. Stephen Charnock, 2 vols. folio, a choice copy. 
The complete works of Herman Venema, 21 vols, 
4to. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible, 9 vols. 4to. 
calf. Michaelis’s Commentary op the Laws of Moses, 
4vols. Spencer DeLegibus Hebreorum, 2 vols. folio 
calf. Durham,on the Song of Solomon, 4to. calf, 
Faber’s Hore Mosaicae, 2 vols. half calf, very 
neat copy. Owen’s Great Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. Dr. J. M. Mason’s works, 4 
vols. 8vo. very scarce. Calvin’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, 3 vols. Bates’s complete works, 1 vol. folio. 
Flavel’s complete works, 2 vols. folio, very neat set. 
Glassii Philologia Sacra, 4 vols. 8vo. very valuable. 
The works complete of William Perkins, 3 vols. folio. 
Hengstenberg on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
Baxter’s Practical Works, 4 vols. royal 8vo. Anda 
very large collection of new and old Books in all de- 
partments of Biblical Literature, for sale at a small 
advance on cost, at the Cheap Book Store of 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
North-west corner of Fifth and Arch streets 
Philadelphia. 
Xr Books bought or exchanged. jan 20—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


‘No. 285 Broadway, New York, and No. 148 


Chestnut Street, South side, First Bookstore 
above Sixth, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the diseretion . 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising.—For. 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines Or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
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